




























Three of the country’s 
smartest fashion models 


SUSANN SHAW 
FLORENCE DORNIN 
DANA DALE 


Chesterfield Girls for March 


YOU CANT BUY A BETTER CIGARETTE 


When you ask for Chesterfields 
the dealer will say with a smile... They Satisfy. 
You will find that Chesterfields smoke cooler, 
taste better and are definitely milder... for 
Chesterfields have the right combination of the 


eke yout world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 


“A HESTERFIELD 


Copyr ht 1940, LiGGert & Myers Tospacco Co 
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A RAIN-CHECK 


HE main-tent war in Europe is nearly six months 

old as you read these lines, and the more feverish 

sideshow put on by the Soviets in an attempt to 

over-run Finland, and eventually all Scandinavia, 
has been in progress half as long. But despite the eager 
prophets who have tagged these thus far separate blood- 
lettings as the Second World War the fighting had not, as 
these words were written, involved any nations that cele- 
brated Christmas at peace. 

The passage of time has confirmed the American people 
in the wisdom of their determination when hostilities began 
last September to keep clear of these latest upheavals of 
a continent that for a thousand years has known scarce 
a generation without its invasion of one nation by another, 
plus internal blood baths such as that which has recently 
made Spain a shambles. Truly the Old World can elo- 
quently echo the lamentation of Job, “Man is born unto 
trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” 

Though we Americans detest the totalitarian philos- 
ophies back of the armed might of Germany and the some- 
what more limping military machine of the Soviets, we 
shall keep clear of these wars—unless and until vital 
American interests are flouted (and we ourselves are going 
to decide if they Aave been flouted). The temper of the 
American people is such that if any candidate for public 
office in this presidential year should have the temerity 
to suggest that we ought to send our sons to fight and to 
die on European battlefields he would be soundly thrashed 
at the polls and would be consigned to political oblivion. 


HE United States, departing from the course it had 

pursued from the time of George Washington, allowed 
itself to be drawn into the World War some twenty-three 
years ago, and sent more than two million of the flower of 
its manhood to join the fight the democracies of Europe 
were waging against what we considered to be brutal 
autocracies. The verdict of history concerning that war 


may not be altogether clear. But we are certain about one 
thing: Our side won a complete, a smashing victory. Yet 
the objective, so far as America was concerned, of making 
the world safe for democracy was not achieved. The wis- 
dom of hindsight assures us that it never had a chance 
of achievement, what with secret commitments made by 
our associates before ever we got in. It simply was not 
in the cards. It would not be in the cards if we took a 
hand now. Whichever side wins, revolution, with its usual 
accompaniments of barbaric cruelty, hunger and devasta- 
tion, will sweep Europe. 


MERICA does not seek to sit in judgment of the de- 
mocracies of western Europe as they battle Germany 
today, and we certainly have no sympathy with Hitler's 
shrill cries about the iniquities of the Versailles Treaty. 
What do those iniquities amount to when placed alongside 
the treatment Hitler has given Poles and Czechs—and 
the Jews of his own land? Too, we remember the gross 
injustices of the terms imposed at Brest-Litovsk by a 
triumphant Germany upon a prostrate and helplessly 
demoralized Russia, back in 1918. 

The United States and the nations to the south of it 
can best serve the interests of mankind and of themselves 
by keeping out of the fighting. If we can’t keep out we'll 
go in with all we’ve got, and every nation now at war 
knows that the side with which we ally ourselves will 
win, and that’s that. As for Soviet Russia, nobody’s afraid 
of her now, nobody will trust her, and until she shakes 
off the autocracy that parades under the name of com- 
munism she will remain an outlaw among the nations. 

We Americans have some mighty tough problems to 
solve right here at home. We have a good chance of solving 
them if we keep clear of this war. If we don’t we may 
see the gains of the last fifty years canceled and all we 
hold dear in American civilization imperiled. 

We'll take a rain-check on this war. 








THE LEGION’S TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 
ON the AIR 


RADIO broadcast of the celebration of the twenty-first birthday 

party of The American Legion will be on the air coast to coast over 
the Blue Network of the National Broadcasting Company, on March 16th, 
7.30 to 8.30, Eastern Standard Time. National Commander Kelly will speak 

* from the Chicago studios of NBC and Mrs. William H. Corwith, President * 

of The American Legion Auxiliary and Chef de Chemin de Fer Edward A. 
Mulrooney will be heard from Radio City in New York. A dramatized his- 
tory covering highlight episodes in the successful development of Legion 
programs will be another feature, and of course there will be music aplenty. 
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noted American historian, returns 

to our pages in this issue with 
a timely contribution on the American 
system of living—good reading in a 
nation such as ours which is at peace 
and will remain at peace if its citizens 
realize the precious things they'll lose 
if they are persuaded into the fighting 
overseas. Mr. Adams's article on in- 
terstate trade barriers, States’ Rights 
and States Wrong, in the issue of last 
July, was widely quoted. . . . With 
the National Commander's able pre- 
sentation of the case for outlawing 
the communist party in this country 
we present a table giving the names of 
the “thirteen original States’’ whose 
laws keep that party off the ballot. Is 
your State one of them? If not, why 
not? ... Last November, Louis John- 
son, a Past National Commander who 
is now the Assistant Secretary of War, 
in an article titled Geared to Go, told 
you something about the part which 
industry is taking in making certain 
that if we ever go to war we'll have 
the supplies needed both quickly and 
in quantity. Colonel Johnson stressed 
the fact that America has too few 
skilled mechanics. That was a chal- 
lenge to Legionnaires of Akron to get 
busy when they learned that the Gov- 
ernment was thinking of establishing 
schools for training aviation mechan- 
ics. Legionnaire Fred’B. Barton tells 
in this issue what they did, in The 
Ground Crew Grows. Of in- 
terest to Legionnaires generally, both 
employers and employes, is Jack 
Crowley's article on employment sta- 
bilization. It’s on page 24. 
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were available at the time of our go- 
ing to press, of the Twenty-First 
Birthday celebration of The American 
Legion which will be celebrated via 
radio on March 16th. A full hour's 
program over a coast-to-coast network 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will be heard by countless Posts 
over the country gathered in coming- 
of-age parties. 


F YOU live in Texas you knew long 

ago what sports writers the coun- 
try over have been saying for the past 
several years: The brand of football 
put on by the college elevens in the 
Lone Star State isn’t merely up-to- 
the-minute, but is highly experimen- 
tal, establishing new frontiers and 
dimensions for America’s great fall 
game. For instance, from Texas came 
the idea of throwing forward passes 
on any down in any section of the 
field a team happened to find itself, 
and now passes fill the air throughout 
games in every part of the country. 
The greatest team in the Southwest 
this past season was that of the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
—one of the most interesting schools, 
by any one of half a dozen commonly- 
accepted standards, in this broad land. 
Legionnaire Bill Cunningham, native 
Texan who's never going to get over 
it though he’s been East since the 
war and writes sports for the Boston 
Post, tells something about this great 
college of some 6,000 students which 
thinks so much of its football and 
basketball teams that while a game is 
in progress the student body stands 
up and cheers all through the game. 
There's a grand Legion angle to the 
story, which you'll find on page 4 
under the title And What a College! 
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Playing cards in their un- 
derwear and otherwise dis- 
porting themselves 


BY HENRI LAUSSUCQ 
Mlustialions. by George Shank. 


FTER having served three 
years in the French 
army, it was my privi- 
lege to be attached to 

the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the capacity of inter- 
preter. 

Snatched at an opportune 
moment from my job of top ser- 


geant in a machine gun com- 


pany, I was ordered to report 
to Chaumont for service with the 
French Mission. 

To say that I executed the order 
with alacrity is to put it mildly. 
Reaching Chaumont at the end 
of June, 1918, it didn’t take me 
long to exchange the dirty hori- 


zon-blue uniform for a brand new custom- 
built olive-drab outfit. Boy, and did I 
look snappy! With the gold sphinx on 
my overseas cap I looked like a major, 
and many a doughboy taken unaware 
gave me a smart salute only to make 
the air blue with profanity after realizing 
his mistake. 

Around the Fourth of July I was or- 
dered to report to the 328th Infantry in 
the Toul Sector. I decided that the old 
town ought to have one more opportu- 
nity to see me in action. 

With a few French fellows who could 
read the map, I started to look for public 
monuments. In a little bistro crowded 
with doughboys and doing a land office 
business, we (Continued on page 30) 
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EY, you quiz hounds! 

Where, in terms of men in 
uniform, standing daily forma- 
tions, doing regular close order 

drill, taking officially taught courses in 
military tactics and learning expertly to 
handle all the modern engines of attack 
and defense, is located the largest single 
military unit in the United States? 

Fort er-ah, well, Riley? Wrong! Bliss? 
Wrong! That big hole in the ground where 
they have all that gold buried in Ken- 
tucky? You're guessing. 

The biggest military unit in the United 
States is located at a complimentary post 
office address called College Station, 
Texas. The real town is a hoot and a 
holler away, or, as they say in New 
Brunswick, a mile-and-a-piece. It bears 
the map billing of Bryan. 

And Question No. 2. What military or 


/ 


By BILL CUNNINGHAM 


naval school in these United States gave 
the largest percentage of officers to 
American service in World War No. 1 
the one you and I fought for Democracy 
back there 23 years ago? 

The United States Military Academy, 
of course. Wrong! Well then, the United 
States Naval Academy. Wrong again! 

The correct answer to both questions 
is the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College—‘‘Texas Aggies,” if you’re a 
devotee of the sports pages—located upon 
6,000 acres of gently-rolling prairie down 
there in Brazos County in the middle of 
the vast Lone Star empire. 

Shucks, say you, that’s the crowd that 


had the big football team, rated by the 
sports writers as ““The No. 1 Team of the 
Nation.” They had the great Jarrin’ 
Jawn Kimbrough, didn’t they? And a 
tackle named Boyd? And a guard named 
Robnett? They cleaned up Santa Clara 
and Villanova and everything in the 
Southwest and then went on to the Sugar 
Bowl and belted Tulane. Isn’t that the 
outfit? 

That’s the one, Soldier, but, as it hap- 
pens their whole is even greater than the 
sum of their parts, and their football team 
was only one of their parts, a fine one, to 
be sure, but one of their lesser, in terms 
of past value and future promise. 
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Texas A. & M. is the nation’s largest 
and most complete R.O.T.C. unit. It 
has a current enrollment of 6066 stu- 
dents, all men. Military training is com- 
pulsory for two years, the class room part 
optional thereafter, but the uniform, 
drills, formations and discipline holding 
for the entire course. The men are sol- 
diers. They are a Corps. The college has 
a president. His name is T. O. Walton, 
and he’s an able man. But the Corps like- 
wise has a commandant. He’s Colonel 
George F. Moore, C.AC., U.S.A. He’s 
likewise not only an acknowledged au- 
thority upon the art of military science 
and tactics, which department he heads, 
but is a splendid practical soldier. 

Among the 525 members of the faculty, 
divided into fifty-two departments, and 
teaching every phase of what can be 
built into, pumped out of, grown in or on 
the soil, as well as every grade and kind 
of engineering from stationary work with 
boilers to the illumination of great ex- 
positions such as the San Francisco 
World’s Fair, are twenty especially se- 
lected Army officers and probably a 
hundred sergeants, privates and cor- 
porals from the Regular Army dealing 
daily theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in Infantry, Field Artillery, Coast 
Artillery (anti-aircraft), Cavalry, Chem- 





ical Warfare, Signal Corps, Engineering, 
and now, under the new federal regula- 
tions it is anticipated, Aviation. And they 
work with approximately $1,000,000 
worth of matériel. 

The highest honor in the student body 
is to be appointed Cadet Colonel. 

There is no class spirit at A. & M., no 
burning rivalries between the freshmen 
and sophomores, nor imperial conde- 
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scensions from the seniors to the juniors. 
Such classifications, sharp and even his- 
torical at other institutions, don’t mean 
a thing. Everything here is Companies. 
Seniors, juniors, sophomores and fresh- 
men are placed in these side by side. 
There’s seniority and even mild hazing of 
the rookies within the Companies them- 
selves, but on parade, they’re Co. H 
versus Co. B. History, even legend, in the 
institution, comes down by Company. 
It’s with his old Company that an 
A. & M. alumnus re-unes, not his class, 
and it’s to his company barracks, al- 
though they call them “halls,” that he 
goes when he comes back to the campus 
on the days of big games or ceremonial 
parades. And he checks the modern mem- 
bers with a critical eye. In his day 
his particular outfit was famed per- 
haps for the smartness of its drilling, 
the brightness of its buttons, or the 


The American Legion Com- 
munity House at Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, 
with the plaque which is at- 
tached to the building. On 
opposite page, an airplane 
view of the A. & M. campus 


shine on its boots. He wants to see if 
the modern unit is keeping the faith. 

In this connection, the first six weeks 
of every college year are significant. After 
classes each day, the entire parade 
ground is alive with drilling troops, and 
if there’s an officer in sight, he’s merely 
stopped as an amused by-stander. 

This mass assault on “Squads Right” 
is the various companies breaking in 


their rookies, teaching the freshmen close 
order formations, and repolishing the 
sophomores in case they’ve forgotten 
over the summer. This is all extra, and 
voluntary, work done by the Company 
officers Its only idea is that the historic 
reputation of the Company for precision 
and smartness won’t suffer if and when 
formal parade is ordered upon some cere- 
monial occasion, and their portion of the 
Corps falls in with the bugles singing 
“Assembly” and the Regular Army 
officers in command. 

Such is their pride and such -the tra- 
dition that every man must be a soldier— 
and a good one. 

The feature event of the year is the 
drill-out held at the final ceremony, and 





at which the best drilled 
soldier of the Corps is 
officially selected in 
open competition. For 
this event, the seniors 
strip their boots and 
officer’s ornaments and 
take their unadorned 
places in the ranks be- 
side the lowliest fresh- 
man. The Army officers 
give the commands and 
do the eliminating. 

No longer students, 
but strictly soldiers, and 
all on the same footing, 
the A. & M. student 
body then goes through 
the foot trooper’s man- 
ual “by the numbers.” 

You remember! 

“By the Numbers! 
Right Shouldah— 
Harms! One...”’ 

As he makes a mis- 
take, each soldier drops 
out. 

Last year’s winner, 
and thus, officially, the 
best soldier of the 6,000 
was a Chinaman from 
E] Paso, a sophomore in the big and busy 
post! 

Although basic and vital], the military 
aspect of this mighty institution is by no 
means its principal claim to distinction. 
Truth to tell, the military part is more or 
less incidental. For more than six years, 
Texas A. & M. has been the largest 
agricultural school in the world by more 
than 500 students. (Continued on page 38) 
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Y. M.C.A. 
CAMP KEARNY, CALIF. 
Sept. roth, 1918 


Dear Aunt Anne. 

well here I am in the Sanitry trane, 
alright, the way you wanted me to but 
you sure spilled the beans when you in- 
dused me to enlist in this outfit because it 
does not practis sanitation on live soldiers 
but on dead soldiers yes we are the boys 
that pick up the dead soldiers after a 
battel and maybe if the battel is fierce we 
do not get around to doing any picken up 
for maybe a week and what kind of work 
would that be for me with my weak 
stummick 

you know aunt Anne I never could 
stand a bad smell do you remember the 
time my dog Nibs got poisoned and we 
did not find him for a week and we never 
would have found him only a bad smell 
came out from under the barn so we knew 
it was Nibs and you said to me Robbie 
Nibs is your dog so it is up to you to give 
him Christen buryal wich I did and you 
know that took some nerve and made me 
sick for a hour after so if I have to stay in 
this outfit until we get to France I might 
as well kill myself now and be done with 
life 

the first sergeant says I can transfer if 
I want to and the captain will be glad to 


I guess I will transfer as soon as I can find 
some outfit to take me but I do not know 
how to start the transfer ball rolling do 
you you ought to because you know a 
lot of army officers on account of the 
army holding exercises on Los Huecos 
Rancho two years ago and if you had not 
had thousands of soldiers on the ranch I 


( 


By PETER B.KYNE 





SMlustialions by Herbert Wn. Stoops. 


would not have got the notion in my 
head that it would be nice to be a soldier 
maybe it is nice after all but it will not 
be nice for me picken up stiffs 

I am broke and as payday is two weeks 
off please send me five dollars it is time 
to have my dog wormed because I 





noticed his hair was standing up and 
rough the day before I enlisted so please 
starve him for twenty-four hours and 
then give him four of the pills in the 
black bottel in my room and please see 
that your foreman takes the shoes off my 
horse before turning him out to pasture 


**He’s tore the seat out of 
his pants,” says the captain 
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he left the shoes on four months that 
time you sent me to boarding school and 
that is an awful way to treat a good horse 
like Mickey 

a dum animal] depends on his master 
for kind treatment and how would that 
dum foreman like it if he had to keep his 
shoes on four months so please see what 
you can find out about a transfer for me 
and with much love I am your affection- 
ate nephew 

PRIVATE ROBIN MCNAIR 
115th Sanitry Trane 


CAMP KEARNY, CALIF. 
Sepl. 15, 1918 
Memo to First Sergeant Bogan: 

Note sub-joined communication. The 
soldier’s aunt went to school with my 
wife who orders me to have the soldier 
transferred to my battery. Have not had 
time to puzzle out the soldier’s horrible 
scrawl. I am leaving camp for the week- 
end. Please write Miss Mortimer, signing 
my name, advising her matter will be 
attended to. 

PRINGLE 


HEADQUARTERS 
BATTERYA65tH FIELDARTILLERY 
CAMP KEARNY, CALIF. 

Sept. 15, 1918 
FROM: The Battery Commander, 
TO: Miss Anne G. Mortimer, 
Soledad, Calif. 

SUBJECT: Private Robin McNair, 
r21st Sanitary Train, 
16th Division. 

1. Your letter of the oth inst., to my wife 
has by her been forwarded to me. 

.I note that your nephew appears to 
have been ranch raised and is familiar 
with horses and inasmuch as light field 
artillery is horse drawn and country- 
raised boys are more amenable to dis- 
cipline than city boys, I shall be happy 
to exercise some influence I have at 
division headquarters and have your 
nephew transferred to my command 


te 


immediately. 
Respectfully, 
HENRY J. PRINGLE, 
Captain, 65th Field Artillery 
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I am forced to shoot 
very fast at these rustlers 


Sept. 15, 1918 


MEMO 
FROM: First Sergeant Bogan 
TO: The Battery Commander. 


SUBJECT: Private Robin McNair, 

115th Sanitary Train. 

1. Attention of the battery commander is 
invited to the attached carbon copy of 
letter written Miss Anne G. Mortimer 
in his name this date. 

. Upon deciphering her nephew’s letter 
I discovered this soldier evidently is 
ranch-raised and has a horse named 
Mickey of whose welfare he is ex- 
tremely solicitous. Private McNair is 
therefore a horse lover and familiar 
with their care; hence he should make 
a good wagon soldier. 

. Except in the matter of personal sani- 
tation he is, apparently, amenable to 
discipline and causes his aunt no undue 


to 


w 


worry. 

4. This conclusion becomes more ap- 
parent when I read that when his dog 
died under the barn and did not mani- 
fest his presence there for a week, the 
soldier, although possessed of a weak 
stomach and sickened at the prospect, 
obeyed her orders, got the dead dog out 
and buried it, although very ill for an 
hour later. 

. The above demonstrates a certain 
courage and indicates that the sol- 
dier’s faith embraces, to a certain 
extent, the doctrine of personal respon- 
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sibility. 

6.In assuming the responsibility of 
promising Miss Mortimer, in the name 
of the battery commander, that the 
soldier will be transferred to this com- 
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mand, I was not unaware of the fact 
that this recruit will, inevitably, be my 
funeral. 
7. | am a first-class mortician. 
Respectfully, 
J. R. Bocan 


CAMP KEARNY, CALIF. 
Sepl. 25, 1918 

Dear aunt Anne Well here I am in 
battery A of the 65 field artillery you 
sure are a fast worker aunt Anne captain 
Pringle came over to see my captain in 
the sanitry trane and says you got a kid 
here named Robin McNair and he wants 
to transfer to my battery so have you any 
objection and my sanitry trane captain 
says not in the least my dear sir if you 
want him you can have him and captain 
Pringle says you give in so easy there 
must be something wrong with this rook 
and my captain says I would not fool 
you mister there is something wrong the 
dirty little devil will not wash his neck 
and ears oh says Captain Pringle is that 
all well I have a tough old regular army 
top sergeant who will fix that in jig time 
so I will take a chance here is the kid’s 
application for the transfer so have him 
sign it and you make a favorable first 
endorsement and I will make a favorable 
second endorsement and the division 
personal adjutant will do the rest where 
is this soldier sergeant says my sanitry 
captain to the top sergeant have Mc- 
Nair report here and the top says he is 
standing outside now 

I sent for him to give him hell about 
not making up his bed this morning 
McNair front and center so I came in 
and saluted and says Private McNair 
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reports to the captain which is what you 
have to say when the captain sends for 
you and this captain Pringle looked at 
me and says Good Lord, why he’s a 
suckling baby turn around son and let 
me see your rear I have already seen 
your front so I turned around and this 
captain Pringle says why he’s tore the 
seat out of his pants and if he changed 
his underdrawers during the past ten 
days I am a guard-house lawyer 

oh yes sir says the top I seen to it 
personally that he changed yesterday but 
he has been rolling around in the dirt 
with a stray dog and this captain Pringle 
says this is what comes of heeding outside 
pressure and I will never do it again even 
for my wife well sign here my son your 
captain and I have already signed and 
as soon as the order comes in trans- 
ferring you I will send an orderly after 
you to bring you to your new home 
because I got my doubts about you 
finding it yourself you would be certain 
to see something on your way that would 
be of grate intrest to you and so you 
would forget where you was headed 

thank you for nothing you sanitry 
swindler he says to my old captain an’ 
put new britches on this child before I 
take him because if he comes into my 
outfit in his present britches the men will 
call him Ragged Robin good-day and the 
hell with you I am swindled again 

so yesterday morning I was ordered to 
the field artillery and this captain 
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Pringle sent a orderly after me and here I 
am and I guess I[ will be more or less 
happy here because they got a lot of 
horses and mules only I am ina tent with 
six other soldiers and one of them is a 
Corporal Gavan and an old soldier and 
very hard to please when first sergeant 
Bogan which is the name of my new top 
sergeant signed me to this tent this corpril 
Gavan says well top I guess we can put 
up with one little pig but dont you think 
two is sort of crowding the mourners and 
the top said hell wasn’t you ever a boy 
yourself and I judge by your name and 
axsent you was familiar with pigs in the 
old country 

so if the boy keeps his pet clean let the 
little pig sleep with him provided he dont 
make too much noise between taps and 
revellee and then this Bogan took me to 
the non-com in charge of quarters and 
says Schultz take this rook to the bath 
house and see to it he does a good job on 
hisself and changes his underclothes and 
socks 

they are pretty bossy in this outfit and 
they say Bogan is awful hard-boiled but 
I like him and am not afraid of him be- 
cause every time he looks at me it is not 
the fierce look he gives other soldiers and 
he shakes his head and says to himself now 
what the hell am I going to do with you 
and the last time he said it I says well 
sergeant you might make me a lead 
driver on number one gun because the 
man that has that job now aint go no 


Took on two of them and 
they was no set-ups either 


idea of how much he’s 

got strung out behind 

him and when the 

limber comes up to 

hook on to the tail of 

the gun he turns too 

quick and the ring in 

the reach is four or 

five feet to one side of 

the hook on the tail of 

the gun that goes into 

this ring and Bogan 

= says well I will be jig- 

gered only he didnt 

say that but some- 

thing else so you 

notice things and I 

says sure I do because 

last year I drove a six horse team 

hitched to a long wagon when we 

harvested the sugar beets and I 

know when to swing the leaders 

when I have to turn a corner and 

Bogan says I knew you could ride 

but I thought it was a Shetland 

pony and I says my horse Mickey 

up home is a cow horse and he has 

got tired trying to swap ends with 
me and now he puts up with me 

and the top says again I will be 

jiggered only he did not say that 

well you may not be a total loss 

after all and I will speak to the battery 

commander about these wild ambitions 

of yours so he did and now I have the 

lead team on number one gun to groom 
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and I ride a big chunk named Brownie 
because in the field artillery one man 
does not drive the six horses like we do 
on a farm wagon but there is a soldier 
for each team and he rides the near horse 
and drives him and the off horse but if 
the lead driver does not know his bus- 
iness the swing and wheel drivers can 
not do anything about it and must follow 
him wherever he goes 
well yesterday morning when we went 
out to drill the top told me to take the 
lead team on number one and he made 
me drive in circles and turn corners and 
come up at the trot to hook on to the 
gun and [I did it all right and the captain 
says Sergeant Bogan he is all right but his 
neck ana ears are dirty and Bogan says 
yes sir but he plays with his pet pig and 
the captain says very well sergeant he is 
your problem child so here I am aunt 
Anne and thanks for getting me here and 
do not worry about me giving you the 
worst of it because I will not do anythin 
to make this captain Pringle sorry he did 
you a favor please send me five dollars 
as I am busted again your affectionate 
nephew 
RosBin McNaIR 
Private Battery A 65th F. A. 


Sept. 30, 1918 
Dear Wife: 

In conformity with your orders I have 
had the nephew of your old friend, 
Anne Mortimer, transferred to my bat- 
tery. If I had seen him prior to promising 
to take him I would have written you to 
mind your own business. 

He was sixteen years old a month ago. 
He suffers from retarded adolescence and 
is of slight build; certainly he had no 
business in the Sanitary Train because 
he is not the type to juggle corpses 
successfully. 

This soldier irritates me because I 
have an almost irresistible impulse to 
address him as Robbie. His voice runs 
the gamut from a mouse-like squeak to 
basso profundo, he is nervous and, I 
imagine, easily frightened. I think he has 
an inferiority complex, for he stammers 
a little; I think he suffers from petticoat 
rule and that the Army will be good for 
him. Also, I should judge, from a cursory 
examination, that he has hydrophobia. 
At some recent date he gave a very 
sketchy washing to his eyes, nose and 
mouth but the area adjacent thereto 
is noticeably virgin territory. 

He arrived with a six-weeks-old 
Duroc-Jersey pig under his arm. This 
pig is thin and ill-nourished, as evidenced 
by his scant hair that stands on end, but 
he appears to have plenty of vitality, 
especially in his vocal cords. Robbie 
assures me his pig will survive because 
he is eating well. The mess sergeant 
furnishes gruel and canned milk and 
Robbie is gradually leading his pig to 
more stable rations. This piglet is called 
Smike, First Sergeant Bogan having 
given him that name because he reminds 
Bogan of the starving orphan boy, 
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Smike, in one of Charles Dickens’ novels. 

Smike became an active military 
problem the first night in camp, but he 
grunts so amiably and is so sociable 
that, when Corporal Gavan, in charge 
of the tent to which Robbie was assigned, 
protested against the indignity of sleep- 
ing with Smike running all over the place 
and grunting and squealing half the 
night, I consented to permit Smike to 
sleep with my charger in the latter’s 
box stall. The horse made friends with 
Smike; I suppose horses, like your hus- 
band, get lonely once in a while. 

Upen the recommendation of the first 
sergeant I ordered the supply sergeant 






to issue entirely new clothing to Robbie, 
the duds he brought with him from the 
Sanitary Train being too filthy and torn 
for this clean outfit. After he had bathed 
and donned his new clothing the non- 
commissioned officer in charge of quar- 
ters brought him before Bogan for inspec- 
tion and the top noticed the boy’s 
pockets were bulging, so he had him 
empty the contents out on the desk. 
Bogan made the following inventory for 
my information. 


2 white mice (one is young) 

1 pill bottle containing a live grasshopper, 
doubtless preserved because of his un- 
usual size and color (pale green) 

1 tin whistle, which Private McNair plays 
rather well 


He tells him to take this 
rook to the 


1 harmonica, key of G, ditto 

1 Jew’s harp, ditto 

6 empty 30.06 Springfield cartridge cases 
picked up on infantry target range 

1 Boy Scout knife, tip of blade broken 

1 finger ring made from a horseshoe nail 
and believed by Private McNair to be 
an infallible preventative of rheu 
matism 

1 dollar watch 

1 horse-hair chain for same 

8 yards of assorted string 

1 fountain pen—dry 

1 stub of lead pencil 

1 headlight from an electric torch 

3 compound cathartic pills 


First Sergeant Bogan ran his big paw 
through Robbie’s treasures and_per- 
mitted the male white mouse te nibble 






bathhouse 


at his callous finger tips. Presently he 
said: ‘Poor little lad, we must take good 
care of you.” 

For a hard man Bogan can be incredi- 
bly soft on occasion. I do not know what 
I am going to do with this child. Here- 
after, darling, please do not dip your 
wick into my military affairs. In this 
war it isn’t like soldiering with regular 
troops. We have fathers and mothers 
and sweethearts to contend with. 

Hurry out to me. All my love. 

HENRY 


MEMO to Chief Surgeon, 65th Field 

Artillery. 
The bearer of this 
(sealed) is Private (Continued on page 50) 
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CHANCE phrase of _ mine, 

“The American Dream,” which 

has now come into common 

use, was intended to connote 

our whole American attitude toward life 

and institutions. That attitude has al 

ways been different from any in the Old 

World even before the rise of totalitarian 

states and dictatorships after the World 

War. Dreams and visions may seem in- 

substantial things, but the rise of the 

United States from an unknown land 

inhabited by a few hundred thousand 

savages and barbarians to one of the 

most populous and powerful of modern 

industrial states, has been wrought out 
of dreams. 

It was the fantastic dream of Colum- 
bus, so considered a little over four cen- 
turies ago, that led at the right time to 
the discovery of our continent—the 
dream that the world was round instead 
of flat. It has been dreams that have ever 
since made us what we have become— 
dreams of pioneers trekking ever west- 
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ward, dreams of cities rising around the 
lonely settler’s hut, dreams of a great 
civilization built up in the vastness of an 
untamed wilderness. 

The special American Dream, which I 
shall mention only briefly as I have often 
described it elsewhere, has been that of 
the amplest freedom for the spirit and 
activities of men and women of all races, 
creeds and social position. It has not 
been the dream of any one leader, of one 
superman claiming the right to direct 
and control the people. It has been a 
dream wrought gradually in the hearts 
and minds of innumerable folk of all 
ranks and abilities who have come to 
America as immigrants within the past 
centuries. At first they were the English 
who founded not only our earliest settle- 
ments but made the mould which has 
fashioned the later America, the mould 
of inherited English ideas as to liberty; 
who made the English language that of 
the United States, and bequeathed us the 
traditions of English law and literature. 


* isn’t just by accident that 
the United States allows a 
greater freedom to the individ- 
ual and has the highest eco- 
nomic standard in history, as 
Mr. Adams points out. Our 
civilization is the sum of dreams 
of men and women who were 
determined to build here a 
brave new world. Neither 
Europe nor any other continent 
can match this typical scene of 
workers’ automobiles parked 
outside an American factory. 
The bicycle, as shown in the 
Danish scene on the opposite 
page, is standard traffic equip- 
ment in Europe 


Later, many others came—Scotch, 
Irish, Germans, Italians, Russians, east- 
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ern Europeans and more, from almost 
every quarter and country of the globe. 
The point is that they have practically 
all come here for two reasons. One was 


¢ 7 to escape oppression or barriers to ad- 
lV, tslPw vancement at home—religious, economic, 
social and other; and the second is that 

they looked upon America as a fabled 


land of opportunity, not merely one in 
which they could gain material wealth 
if fortunate, but one in which they and 
] their children could rise to the full level 
‘ 3 / - ¥ ; Ze of their ability as human beings regard- 
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which they could think, speak and act 
as their natures guided them. If there was 
the dream that the streets of America 
were paved with gold, there was also the 
truer one that in America a man would 
be allowed to make the most of himself, 
unhampered to an extent impossible 
elsewhere. 

From this dream evolved in turn “The 
American Way.” In the first place, the 
millions who have come to us from the 
days of Jamestown and Plymouth to the 
present, involved a vast sifting process 
in their native lands. Those who left 
their homes, their friends and families, 
their accustomed ways and environment, 
to face the wilderness, the savages, or, 
later, the horrors of the emigrant ships, 
in many cases the strange language, and 
the economic uncertainties, have evi- 
dently been among the more sturdily 
independent, ambitious or courageous of 
their former neighbors. Our own suc- 
cessive frontiers, as we expanded across 
the continent, involved more sifting pro- 
cesses in moving from settled neighbor- 
hoods again to wilderness and danger and 
hardship. The great number did not 





lat , nga . “ 
assume these risks and difficulties for 
} a . nae ‘ 
d nothing. They assumed them for the sake 
iG- of their dream. 
-O- But the realization of that dream 
as called for a certain organization of life 
ur and attitude toward it, which we call 
ns “The American Way.” It developed 
slowly and almost unconsciously during 
» . fe 
re the past three centuries. The utmost 
a limits of freedom for the individual be- 
er came obviously necessary. We fought and 
nt won independence from the Mother 


Country and the right and obligation to 
order things as we chose in our own house. 
We had learned lessons, and in our Bill 
of Rights we provided, as we then 
thought for all time, certain special 
freedoms—freedom of religion, of speech, 
of the press, freedoms of other sorts. If 
we had gained freedom from control by a 
European country, the dream seemed 
also to call for as little interference from 
our own Government as possible. Some 
government was (Continued on page 44) 
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RAYMOND SISLEY 
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PIKE KENNEDY 

could punch with 

either hand so well 

he never could tell 
whether he was _ hitting 
with his right or his left. 
This was a great advan- 
tage to Spike in the prize > 
ring, and most confusing 2 
to his opponents, but it at 
was a terrible handicap a Say 
when he found himself in 
the Army. His peculiar 
inability to distinguish his 
left from his right arm ex- 
tended to his legs when he 
got to Camp Upton. 

“Squads right,” shouted 
the Regular Army sergeant 
after giving Spike and the other recruits 
their first careful instruction in the 
movement. 

For the first of many times Spike sud- 
denly discovered himself walking stiffly 
erect and all alone to the left while the 
rest of the squad marched off to the right. 

It was a heart-breaking week, that 
first week in camp, and when at the end 
of it Spike boarded the train for his first 
leave his head was pounding to the re- 
frain of the sergeant shouting: “Right, 
Private Kennedy, right, Private Kennedy, 
right, right, right.” 

Spike had gone into the war with en- 
thusiasm and visions of glory and pro- 
motion, but as he slumped down in the 
seat of the train it was all gone. As a sol- 
dier he was a washout, and what would 
Mary say? 

The bright eyes and laughing lips of 
Mary Martin failed to snap him out of 
his dejection all that Saturday night 
and he moodily sat in the West Side 
Dance Pavilion and allowed her to dance 
with other fellows. His heavy spirit 
finally touched her gay young soul, 
gayer than usual because she wanted 
him to have a grand time on this first 
leave, and she began to wonder anxiously 
what was wrong. 

“Is it bad in the Army, Spike?’ she 
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finally asked “Has it got you down?” 

“Eh, down?” he asked. ‘What, the 
Army? No, the Army is all right. It’s just 
me, I guess.” 

That was all he could say, that it was 
just himself, until they were standing in 
her hallway in the early morning hours. 

“Spike,” she asked timidly, “you 
aren’t afraid of the fighting with bullets 
and all that, are you?” 

“Afraid! Me!” he shouted angrily. 
“Say, where did you get that? Haven’t [ 
fought all the best around the West Side. 
Did you ever see me turn yellow? 





Afraid! Well if I am, it ain’t because of 
the bullets.” 

“Well, what is the matter, then? 
Something has got you down.” 

“Well, Mary,” said Spike, “I'll tell 
you. I wanted to make good in that 
man’s army. I wanted to come out good 
if I came out. I wanted a record. And I 
think they’re going to throw me out in- 
stead.”’ 

“Why, Spike Kennedy, how could they 
do that? They’ll lose the war if they 
throw you out.” 

“T know, but it’s somethin’ bad. Some- 
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thin’ I can’t help, and they can’t help.” 

“Tell me, Spike, tell me about it and 
maybe I can help,” said Mary, and she 
snuggled into his arms. 

“All right, Mary, I'll tell you. You 
know how I could never remember which 
was my right hand and which was my 
left, and when Flanagan would yell at 
the ringside ‘throw a left at him’ I'd 
throw a right, and the fellow looking for 
a left would get hit with a right? Well, 
that was great in the ring. But in the 
Army when they yell ‘right,’ they mean 
throw a right leg, and I keep throwing a 
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left, and I can’t remember and I can’t 
march and half the time everybody’s out 
of step but me, so they can’t have that 
go on and pretty soon they’re going to 
have me doing a stevedore job or loading 
a ship or something, and all the fellows 
I know are going to be over there doing 
a real fighting job.” 

Mary thought deeply for a minute. 

“Spike,” she finally asked, “‘you love 
me, don’t you?” 

“T sure do, Mary.” 

“And you asked me to give you my 
picture to take to France, and you said 


“Stick ’em up!” 


barked Spike 


you would look at it 
often.” 

“T did.” 

“Well, Spike, if 
you love me a lot, 
I can keep you in 
the Army.” 

‘“‘How?’’ asked 
Spike, excitedly. 
“You’re not going 
to ask any of them 
officers to keep me 
in?” 

“No, Spike. I am 
going to give you 
my picture. You put 
that picture in your 
left-hand pocket, 
over your heart, and 
then all you have to 
do is remember 
where my picture is 
and that will be 
your left hand.” 

“Mary, I think I 
can do it. You're 
grand.” 

“Wait, I'll go up 
and get the picture.” 

She was gone a 


HEART 


moment and when she returned she had 
the picture, postal card size, in her hand. 
Spike took it and reached for his pocket. 
For a moment he was confused. Which 
was the left pocket? 

“Here, Spike,” said Mary, and she 
took the picture and placed it in his 
upper left pocket over his heart. 

“Always keep it there, Spike, always 
keep it there, and some day you'll be a 
general.” 

There was amazement in the company 
on the following Monday morning when 
the squads swung out to drill. “Squads 
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right,” barked the sergeant, and he 
turned a baleful eye on Spike Kennedy, 
but Spike turned right with the others. 

“Tt wuz a mistake,” muttered the 
sergeant, and he barked out, “Squads 
left,” but Spike again moved along with 
the squad. Time and time again the ser- 
geant barked the commands and Spike 
was always right. 

“T think that guy wuz kiddin’ me,” 
he told the captain later. “He drills as 
good and better than the rest.” 

And that was the beginning of Spike 
Kennedy’s real career in the Army. He 
never forgot the way the rest of the squad 
had laughed at him that first week and it 
made him tough. They had him down, 
but not for the count, and he was up and 
after them. In a month he was a corporal 
and Bradley, Mitchell, Tonetti, Cohen, 
and the others all knew it. He was a 
corporal, but he held his rank so high 
he might as well have been a general so 
far as the others were concerned. He 
could never forget they had laughed at 
him. 

Through the long training days in 
France, Spike guarded the picture. He 
never took it all the way out of his pocket. 
He took it out far enough to see Mary’s 
face and then slipped it back. It had be- 
come for him more than his left guide. 
It was the keystone of his army career, 
and Spike still looked forward to medals, 
promotion, perhaps a job on the police 
after the war, and always Mary. 

He was heading into the Villers-Cot- 
teréts forest south of Soisson, jolting and 
jumbling in the swift-moving French 
army-truck, on his way to his first big 
battle if rumor meant anything. Afraid? 

-Mary had asked him. His face set, and 
he looked around at the rest of the 
squad sprawled on their packs on the 
floor of the truck. So they had laughed 
at him. Well, they were going to go to 
town with him if there was a fight ahead. 

It was dark when the truck slowed to 
a stop and a sergeant gave the command, 
“All out.” 

Captain Barker was at the crossroads 
and as Spike and his squad came up he 
told them to move fast and catch up 
with the rest of the company along the 
left of the road. Spike found the place 
for his squad, the first of the first platoon, 
and the long night march through the 
forest began. He marched along just 
behind Lieutenant Regan and Sergeant 
Wilson. 

At first the going was not bad, but as 
the column of Americans got deeper 
along the forest road they ran into the 
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For a moment he 
was confused. 
Which was his 

left, anyway? 


French artillery, supply wagons, and 
ammunition trucks. In the shadow of the 
trees they could see huge tanks. 

“It’s an offensive and on a grand 
scale,’’ he heard Captain Barker say. 

Rain came before midnight and men 
and horses sloshed along bumping into 
each other and trying to get to their 
unknown destination. All they knew was 
that they were to meet guides some- 
where along the line and these guides 
would take them to a jumping-off place 
for the attack. 


“Corporal Spike,” came the voice of 


Tonetti, ‘can I sit down a minute and 
rest my feet? I'll ketch up to you.” 

“Hey, it’s Corporal Kennedy to you,” 
Spike reminded him, “‘and if you sit down 





I'll shoot the dogs off you. Git goin’.” 

Before dawn they met a guide at a 
crossroad. He turned them down a road 
toward the north. Through a faint light 
under a tin shed off the road Spike saw a 
group of officers crowding around a table. 
He had seen General Harbord at a review, 
and he recognized him as the man bend- 
ing over a map. 

While the company waited, Captain 
Barker went toward the group. When he 
came back he was holding a few sheets 
of paper and some small maps. He called 
the lieutenants to him and, a few feet 
from where Spike was standing, he pro- 
ceeded to give them instructions. 

“Our objective is Vierzy, seven miles 
in,” he heard the captain say. “It sounds 
like a long distance, but we are to have a 
hundred planes overhead and a hundred 
tanks ahead of the Division. We can make 
it. Vierzy is out front beyond the edge of 


“Come on out if 
you’re Krauts” 
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the forest and at the far end of the wheat 
fields. Get yourselves oriented. The 
artillery will open at 4:25 A. M. We will go 
over at 4:30. It is now 4 A. M. Instruct 
your squad leaders.” 

Lieutenant Regan called for the squad 
leaders and Spike huddled around with 
the others. 

“Kennedy, you are on the right,” he 
said, after giving general instructions. 
“The platoon will be bearing off to the 
left. Keep that in mind. Vierzy is seven 
miles out. We should be on the left of the 
town and you work around that way if 
we should be a little separated by shell 
fire.” 

“Right-left,”’ the words buzzed in 
Spike’s brain, but he put a comforting 
hand up to Mary’s picture and smiled. 
The picture was 
always left. 

Quickly the com- 
pany deployed, fixed 
bayonets, looked to 
their ammunition, and 
got set. 

For just a moment 
Spike bowed his head 
in prayer. The men of 
the squad at his side 
were tense, but the 
lips of one or two were 
moving. The light was 
just coming up in the 
east. A touch of senti- 
ment came over Spike. 
He reached for Mary’s 
picture. He had it half 
way out of his pocket, 
looking at it, when the 
moment for the bar- 
rage came, just 4:25— 
and four thousand 
pieces of artillery 
roared as one. The 
noise was so great it 
was sheer silence. 
Nothing definite could 
be heard, not even a 
man’s own voice. Spike 
and the others stood 
like men straining at a 
barrier. Spike’s rifle 
was in his left hand. 
In his right he clasped 
the picture of Mary, 
now all the way out of 
his pocket. For almost 
all of the five minutes 
the barrage roared he 
stood transfixed. He 
saw Lieutenant Regan 
looking at his watch. 
Then he saw the lieu- 
tenant wave to go 
ahead. He quickly 
shoved the picture into 
his pocket, shifted his 
rifle so that his right 
hand was on the stock 
and his left on the 
under side of the bar- 
rel and started for- 
ward on the run. 
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The German barrage was crashing 
down on the edge of the great forest. 
That, it appeared, was the range set for it 
in the fixed defense plan. Going through 
that forest rim was like going through 
an inferno where the flames were of 
flying steel. It was the test of all 
tests for these young Americans. Men 
went into that fire zone in squads and 
came out alone, into the bright, clear 
wheat field through which machine-gun 
bullets were continually whipping and at 
the far end of which artillery pieces 
were flashing. 

But as they got through, tanks came 
plunging out of the forest on a new road 
blasted through in a minute by huge 
dynamite charges placed under the roots 
of trees. And behind those tanks charged 





the men who had survived that curtain of 
fire set down at the edge of the forest. 

Spike came through, stumbling, cough 
ing, and half blind. He had seen Tonetti 
hit squarely by a shell, and Bradley 
dropped by a fragment. Cohen, Mitchell, 
Genovese, Gordon, and Leonard had 
come through without being hit. They 
huddled behind Spike and started across 
the wheat. There were men to the right 
and men to the left of them and they 
were now running behind the tanks fairly 
clear of any German fire. 

To Spike it was like plunging into a 
new round after a particularly bad one in 
the ring. He was elated and excited. He 
ran on and on with the others looking 
steadily ahead for some sign of that town 
they were to take. (Continued on page 36) 


Just 4.25—and 4,000 pieces of artillery roared as one 
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OUTLAW IT 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE UNITED 
STATES HAS BUT ONE AIM—TO DESTROY 


OMMUNISM, in the sense that 
we view it today, came into being 
with the birth of the Third 
International, in March rorog. It 

is significant that the birth of The Ameri- 
can Legion occurred in the same month 
and year. 

The alien organization, grounded in the 
teachings of Marx and Engels, seized 
upon the wreckage of Czarist Russia to 
promote world revolution leading toward 
the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

The American Legion, composed of 
those who had taken their post-graduate 
course in citizenship in the armed forces, 
accepted the opportunity to form an 
association to promote ‘domestic tran- 
quillity” through allegiance to God and 
Country. 

The alien ideology was, from the start, 
diametrically opposed to everything that 
we, as Legionnaires, call American. Chief 
Justice Charles E. Hughes, as Secretary 
of State, recognized the dangers of com- 
munism. He reported to the Senate that 
“force and violence are inseparable from 
communist programs.” 

Voicing its determination to “uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America,’”’ The American Legion 
was registered early as damning every- 
thing that bears a communist tinge. 

The close of the second decade of the 
Legion’s history permits us to examine 
the worth of the course that we have fol- 
lowed consistently in opposing every en- 
croachment that communism has made 
in the United States. 

Specifically, we are concerned now with 
the effort to outlaw communism in the 
United States. 

It is a cause in which everyone who 
loves the institutions grounded in the 
United States Constitution can enlist 
with enthusiasm. Even those ‘“‘liberals”’ 
who fell for the soviet cant about a united 
front for democracy against fascism saw 
the light when the nazi-communist pacts 
were signed late last summer. And grim 
evidence of the communist determination 
to rule the world or ruin civilization came 
when the soviets attacked Finland. Only 
a shattered remnant of the never numer- 
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ous American dupes of Stalin refuse now 
to face the obvious fact that to the 
soviets Codperation merely means domi- 
nation by the Moscow one-man show, the 
most ruthless, terroristic absolutism in 
history. 

Thanks to the Dies Committee revela- 
tions we know all we need to know about 
the purposes and methods of a party 
which, hiding behind our Bill of Rights, 
works for the overthrow by violence of all 
that Americans hold dear. 

Let’s stop coddling the foes of our own 
household. 

Three Congressional committees have 
spread upon the records details of the 
communist conspiracy in the United 
States. 

In the details of their findings there 
has been no indication that these com- 
mittees have made conflicting reports. 
They are unanimous in their decision 
that the communist organization in the 
United States is “a foreign conspiracy 
masked as a political party.” 

Why then need there be any doubt that 
communism should be denied a place on 
the American ballot? 

The freedom of candidature that marks 
our system of representative democracy 
carries one chief distinction. It is that the 
right to vote—the right of election to 
office—the right to represent a portion of 
our people—shall be vested in citizens of 
the United States. 

These rights rest upon the assumption 
that the candidature so advanced shall be 
based upon some party affiliation that 


recognizes the form of government fol- 
lowing parliamentary procedures com- 
mon to us. 

A party seeking a place on the ballot 
stands for some political principle as 
opposed to those of other parties already 
established. There is nothing to indicate 
that communist affiliations produce any 
political principle not based on the rule of 
the dictator; there are none armong them 
who have earned the right to represent 
the peoples of the United States. 

The McCormack-Dickstein Committee 
said “any organized propaganda that 
seeks to teach the American people that 
other systems of government that are 
either communistic or fascistic in charac- 
ter are preferable to our own is dan- 
gerous.” 

The Fish Committee said that the com- 
munists “‘are not in the American sense a 
party at all, and the word is a misnomer, 
for the reason that the communists 
openly disavow the purpose of accom- 
plishing their ends by parliamentary or 
constitutional methods.” 

Again, the McCormack-Dickstein Com- 





IT’S 13— 
WHY NOT 48? 


The “thirteen original States” 
whose election laws, in one form 
or another, have the effect of 
barring communists from the 
ballot are: 


ALABAMA — LOUISIANA 
ARIZONA NEBRASKA 
FLORIDA NEVADA 
GEORGIA OKLAHOMA 
IDAHO S. CAROLINA 
KANSAS S. DAKOTA 


WEST VIRGINIA 





mittee said that communism “does not 
operate on American principles for the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
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To communist the flag has neither white nor blue, 
No stars for statehood, naught but that red hue. 
Back of his moves stands Moscow’s autocrat: 
How long’s America to stand for that? 


form of government estab- 
lished by the organic law of 
the land.” 

In the same report previ- 
ously quoted, Chief Justice 
Hughes said: “The subversive and perni- 
cious activities of the American com- 
munist party and the workers’ party and 
their subordinate and allied organizations 
in the United States are activities result- 
ing from and flowing out of the program 
elaborated for them by the Moscow 
group.” 

The Dies Committee reported that “the 
communist party of the United States 
can make no more than a superficial claim 
that it is a political party in the sense in 
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which the American people understand 
those words.” 

The communist influence in the United 
States arises largely in the metropolitan 
centers. It is led by those who are, to a 
shocking degree, aliens. This leadership 
is typified by those who have either fled 
the jurisdiction of officials seeking to 


Cartoon by 
JOHN CASSEL 


bring them to trial, or have 
been found guilty of the crimi 
nal spread of their propa 
ganda. 

It is the same influence that 
has seen a minority group come to power 
in Russia and in Germany by resort to 
force and violence. 

Foster, their candidate for president in 
1928, in his acceptance speech said, “‘It is 
not a mass organization; mere numbers 
mean nothing to it. The masses would 
only clog up the organization machinery 
and prevent a smooth working together 
of these militants” who “must shatter the 
capitalist state.” 

Despite the (Continued on page 44) 
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Elsie today 


AM sure that no one got more out of 
the so-called World War than I did. 
I am equally sure that no one wants 
to contribute less toward making 
the present one a complete “World War” 
than I do. No one sang George M. Co- 
han’s “Over There” more lustily or sin- 
cerely than I did—but no one is now sing- 
ing Irving Berlin’s current masterpiece, 
“God Bless America,” more prayerfully 
I humbly add “‘. . . and guide America.” 
In 1915, when the Lusitania was sunk, 
I was playing in England. The loss of 
many personal friends, and the embar- 
rassment of being asked ‘What is 
America going to do?”’ made me write a 
poem, which became my passport to 
Royalty. The poem was called ‘Where 
18 


are you, God?” Copies were sold for the 
benefit of Queen Alexandra’s many war 
charities, and I was very pleased with 
myself. 

Today, I know that we cannot ask 
questions of the One, to Whom most of 
us turn only when we are in a jam—and 
expect to receive answers. I have also 
learned that if we do ask before jumping 
into the jam, a magical something stops 
us when we are poised on the springboard 
of uncertainty. 

In my diary, which I have kept for 
over thirty-five years, in which there is 
very little of interest except to me, about 
me, for me, and by me, I occasionally 
admit that something is going on in the 
world beside ME .. . a catastrophe, a 


ELSIE 
JANIS 


Z 


scandal, a birth, a death, a marriage, a 
divorce, or a war, may rate a line now and 
then, when I can tear myself away from 
myself. 

This very morning, I was browsing 
through the recorded doings in the spring 
of 1917. Playing at the Century Theater 
in New York, I was apparently not too 
upset about the war in Europe to be 
lunching with the ‘‘What-nots,” dining 
with the ‘‘Whosis’s,” dancing at the 
“This-or-that,” and, of course, saying 
what America ought to do! I find one line 
at the bottom of a page filled with useless 
activities. It says: ‘Wilson is still fiddling 
about the Armed Neutrality Bill.” That 
is all. Turning the pages rapidly, I find 
the daily stream of I-I-I’s and then, sud- 
denly, at the top of a page, in flamboyant 
scrawl, the words: “‘America Declares 
War on Germany! Hurrah!” 

As you may or may not know, in a 
very short time I was “Over There,” 
singing “We don’t want the bacon, all 
we want is a piece of the Rhine” and 
“Oh! you dirty Germans, we wish the 
same to you,” to the thousands of 





American lads who had been sent over to 
save the world for democracy. It doesn’t 
seem possible that I ever stood on a table, 
yelling (over a constant cannonade) for a 
lot of clean, clear-eyed, and unbelievably 
brave boys to “‘go get those German so- 
and-so’s.” 

The complete proof I did do that is 
thrown straight at my heart now, how- 
ever, for I spend most of my time in the 
Veterans Hospitals, trying to bring a 
little belated peace to the wrecked bodies 
and warped minds of the “boys” I asked 
to go and get the Germans in 1918. 

Obviously, they did not really “get the 
Germans,” and five years ago, I would 
have hired a large hall to tell about how 
the men who were in the Army of Occu- 
pation said the “Huns” were not licked. 
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But now, having finally learned “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged” translates 
freely into ““Mind your own business and 
business will be good,” I only say: Per- 
haps no country is meant to be van- 
quished. They always seem to rise again 
and, in the process of rising, acquire 
greater strength. The present, unbelieva- 
ble re-take of war is, perhaps, necessary 
because they put the wrong ending on the 
last version. That happens out in Film- 
land. The ending of some costly spectacle 
is often subjected to a re-take, due to the 
demand of the fans. 

I am still keeping that diary. I am 








thankful to say that the “he, she, and 
they’s” have replaced the “I’s” a little 
bit. Last fall I wrote, ‘Roosevelt and 
Congress still wrangling about the Arms 
Embargo business.’’ (World changes evi- 
dently have little effect on my cramped 
style.) Later the entry read, “Roosevelt 
has won again.” But if I ever have to 
write “America declares war’ on any 
country, tears and maybe hisses will re- 
place the hurrahs and cheers of 1918. 

I firmly believe that America is being 
tested by the “Great Director” of the 
world picture. I know that a “close-up” 
of America’s heart would bring out no 
signs of hatred, but I am worried about 
America’s head. With almost every 
nation trying to shoot the apple of reason 
off with propaganda’s arrows, it is hard 
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to know who is the real William Tell— 
and who is just plain Up t’Hell. Good 
friends of America will advise her to take 
a look at all that swell water surrounding 
her—then get her own house in order to 
receive callers. They might arrive at the 
front and back doors simultaneously. I 
am convinced that the “Great Director”’ 
will lend all aid to a fine “defense se- 
quence.” 

Friends of Americans, as a class, are 
not too numerous in any country now 
giving us the “come-hither look.” I don’t 
blame them because, when you see the 
Yanks arrive en masse and begin kicking 


AKE 


traditions around, it must be trying— 
unless, of course, they are coming to fight 
for you instead of with you. It is not in 
any form of judging that I write of what 
I learned during many happy and suc- 
cessful appearances in the theaters of 
Europe, but I defy anyone who has made 
a success “over there,” in any line, to say 
that “being an American” helped put him 
or her over. Americans have success in 
foreign countries, not because of—but in 
spite of —being Americans. 

In the French theater, my greatest 
asset was that, being a mimic, I could 
speak the language without “that dread- 
ful American accent;’’ one of my brightest 
moments came when I imitated the 
“dreadful accent” of my compatriots. In 
England, for my debut, I “snuk up” on 


the British public with an Irish brogue 
for my first entrance, a London Johnny 
accent for my second, and did imitations 
in my third scene. They never heard my 
“dreadful American accent” until after 
they had given me the O. K. When Brit- 
ain does O. K. you, you stay O. K.’d— 
but, in England, the fact that Americans 
are relations several times removed (and 
removed by their own choice) certainly 
does not mean that ‘‘anything American”’ 
goes. I would say that the general feeling 
is that anything American goes too far. 

There must be a great deal more pro- 
Yankee feeling, both in England and 
France, since the advent of 
talking pictures and our 
obvious admission that when 
we want a hero who speaks 
good English we send for a 
British actor—and where 
there is a role for a man so 
fascinating, so intriguing, 
and so irresistible that no 
one can escape him, they 
send for France’s Charles 
Bover. 

The relationship theory is 
fine. My own marvelous 
mother gloried in the fact 
that her great-great-great- 

(Continued on page 56) 


At left: Somewhere in 
the A.E.F. back of the 
front lines they’re about 
to see Elsie do her stuff. 
Below, comes a pause in 
the day’s occupation of 
pleasing the 1918 Tom- 
mies at Doullens. Note 
the happy faces 











THE GROUND 
CREW GROWS 


By FRED B. BARTON 


N AKRON, OHIO a new govern- 
ment-sponsored school for aviation 
mechanics is already set up and by 
late spring will begin turning out 
trained mechanics. The problem which 
those in the know had been whispering 
about for years and which Assistant 
Secretary of War Louis Johnson publicly 
admitted in a recent significant state- 
ment in the Legion Magazine is beginning 
to be met. 
Credit for finding the answer, so surely 
and so promptly, rests in no small part on 
Legionnaires of the Rubber City. 


HE scene is the Akron Chamber of 

Commerce, late in 1939. Legionnaire 
Castle M. Smith, assistant secretary of 
the Chamber, answers the phone. 

“Smith, I’ve got a job open for a man,” 
barked the voice from the receiver, ‘‘and 
I'll give you $50 if you find him!” 

“What kind of a man do you want?” 
asked Smith guardedly. 

“He can be any age from 16 to 60. We 
don’t care whether he is a glamor boy or 
a grouch. He can be married, single, di- 
vorced or a refugee from justice, as far as 
I care. But he’s got to know tools, to work 
within 3/10,o00ths of an inch, to read a 
blueprint, to understand welding and 
soldering and rigging 

“If you’re looking for an aviation 
mechanic—’’ Smith cut in abruptly. 

“T am,” said the voice. 

“then your search is hopeless, much 
as I’d like to earn your $50,” said Smith. 
“Two other airplane manufacturers I 
know of are losing orders because they are 
short of mechanics. Tough, isn’t it?” 

“What’s the country coming to?” 
asked the voice. “‘Millions of young fel- 
lows are looking for jobs, or think they’re 
looking, but they haven’t the first quali- 
fication for the work we need. They’re not 
even interested!” 

Castle Smith hung up the receiver 
thoughtfully. He was ready, and the time 
was nearly ripe, to join a sort of Let’s Do 
Something About It Club. 


| eagesetonye es in and around Akron 
meet Thursdays for the American 
Legion Luncheon Club, a highly informal, 
lively and convivial gathering and 
probably the most interesting service club 
in the city. 

Castle Smith found a chair alongside 
William Calvert, former Summit County 


20 


commander and now Legion chairman of 
the Youth Activities work of that 
county. 

“T hear the National Youth Adminis- 
tration is planning to establish some 
aviation mechanics’ schools,”’ volunteered 
Smith. “They like these new lines of 
business because there’s less competition 
and more chance for their graduates to 
find jobs. But so far Akron isn’t on the 
list.”’ 

“What do we need to qualify ?” 
asked practical-minded Bill Calvert, ears 
cocked. 


pretty sure we can get it!” exclaimed 
Bill Calvert. 

Things moved rapidly after that. Guy 
Scott, Akron superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, agreed to rent, 
for one dollar a year, a six-story build- 
ing, adjoining the tracks, which once 
housed the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s Akron plant. Mayor Lee D. 
Schroy, of Akron, agreed to help provide 
heat when once the building was put in 
use. Akron’s trade schools agreed to help 
supervise the school. And S. Burns 
Weston, Ohio Administrator of the NYA, 





Benches and blackboards in the 

Youth Administration schools are 

sometimes pretty crude, but who 

cares so long as the machinery used 

by the students in the actual work 
is up-to-the-minute? 


“A strong, aggressive sales promotion 
to the local NYA office. Some cash. And 
a building—that’s most important. It 
must be roomy enough for 200 men and a 
lot of work-benches and machinery. It 
ought to be in the center of town, and 
near the bus-lines, because these young 
fellows don’t have much money to spend. 
And the rent, did I say, ought to be just 
about nothing a year?” 

“T know just the building, and I’m 


and his fellow officials were appreciative 
and coéperative. 

But money was needed to clean up the 
building, replace broken windows, bring 
in light and power and get the place 
generally ready for use. Because the 
whole venture up to now was on paper, it 
was harder to raise money than would be 
the case with an established concern. 
Later on the school would be an assured 
thing, and nothing succeeds like success! 
But to get it started... 

“How much will we need?” asked Bill 
Calvert and his committee. 

“$2,000—and we need it in two 
weeks,” replied Castle Smith. 

Calvert is sales manager of a whole- 
sale grocery, and used to thinking in 
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Charles P. Norris of the NYA in Ohio displays for the 
benefit of William Calvert and S. C. Turner (center) 
of the Summit County Youth Activities Committee 
of the Legion an army airplane motor to be used in 
the school at Akron. At right: A 


by doing 


terms of reality. He looked around the 
circle—there are some good men on the 
committee, but none of them are million- 
aires—and spoke soberly. 

‘We can raise that, and I'd like to do 
it as a Legion activity, not through any 
house-to-house soliciting of funds,” he 
said slowly. 

‘“Let’s make this a community affair, 
and not a one-man proposition,” he con- 
tinued, thinking out loud. ‘This aviation 
mechanics’ school will take in young men 
from all over the county. That includes 
13 American Legion Posts. All right, let’s 
bring in the executive committee, repre- 
senting these 13 Posts, and let them work 





Last November in this maga- 
zine Assistant Secretary of War 
Louis Johnson told how a 
shortage of skilled mechanics 
was likely to stall our national 
defense if an emergency arose. 
Here’s how an Ohio Legion 
County organization reacted to 
that bad news. Perhaps it could 
be done in your town 
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youngster learns 


on theproblem, along 
with the Akron 
Chamber of Com- 
merce.”’ 

How would you 
raise $2,000 in a 
hurry? Some Legion 
posts have had suc- 
cess with venison 
dinners, or steak par- 
ties or fish fries; 
some with amateur 
shows; some with 
bridge partiesor keno 
and the like. Such 
affairs are all right 
for small groups. But 
this time the Akron Armory, largest hall 
in town, was needed. 

They decided to give a dance. And, to 
bring a crowd in a hurry, every buyer of a 
$1 ticket was given a chance on sizable 
door-prizes. Every Legionnaire who sold 
a book of ten tickets was given two tickets 
free. And the dance was given the name 
of the Pot o’ Gold dance. 

It was a good dance, all right. Every- 
body had a good time. The forty-three 
cash prizes, totaling $1,000 in hard, clean 
money were given out honestly and in 
full, exactly as announced. First prize of 
$500 went to a young fellow and his wife 


who live in a trailer, on the edge of 
Springfield Lake, just outside of Akron. 
Second prize of $200, the third prize of 
$100 and 40 equal prizes of $5 each, also 
found welcoming hands. 

This made an expensive affair, and the 
Pot o’ Gold dance really should have had 
several more weeks to sell tickets and 
complete preparations. But the com- 
mittee cleared $300 net over expenses, 
which wasn’t bad for a first attempt. A 
lot of people began to talk about the new 
aviation mechanics’ school and take an 
interest in it. And the 13 Legion Posts, 
which never before had felt a necessity to 
work together, felt the swing of tackling 
a big, worthwhile enterprise and de 
termined anew to push this venture over. 

With the first touch of actual silver in 
their hands the NYA headquarters went 
speedily to work to clean up the vacant 
building and bring in equipment and ma 
terials. Some airplane motors arrived in 
crates, to be dismantled by student me- 
chanics for re-assembly and study. For 
weeks the big brick building has been 
echoing to the sound of hammer on wood, 
as benches are knocked together and 
facilities made ready for 200 young men 
to learn at first hand what makes an air 
plane motor run dependably. 

And the students? 

“We already have dozens of applica 





tions,”’ said James D. Justice, NYA chief 
for northeastern Ohio, when I talked with 
him early in January. “We expect to be 
literally swamped by young fellows who 
are hungry for just this sort of oppor- 
tunity. 

“Perhaps you know that more than 
100 leading colleges are already training 
men to be airplane pilots. That end of 
flying is reasonably easy and has received 
plenty of limelight. But you need from 
seven to twelve men in the factories and 
on the ground to maintain each man in 
the air. That’s a lot of mechanics, and we 
haven’t got them.” (Continued on page 46) 
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PROGRAMS 


jit ONE 


HEN, on January 16th, the 

House Appropriations Com- 

mittee favorably reported 

the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill, the worst fears of pro- 
ponents of needed veterans’ legislation 
were realized. These fears were strength- 
ened by subsequent action of the House 
in upholding the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. The bill’s appropriations had 
been slashed $93,000 000 under budget 
estimates. “Economy” was to be the 
watchword for the third session of the 
76th Congress. From sad experience, The 
American Legion has learned that 
“Economy in Government” invariably 
comes at the expense of veterans’ bene- 
fits. Of course, it is true no reduction was 
made in Veterans Administration funds 
for compensation and pensions but the 
Congressional action was a subtle warn- 
ing that further veterans’ legislation 
would encounter considerable difficulty 
on a road to passage through Congress. 


T NOON on January 3d, the Presi- 
dent personally delivered his mes- 
sage on the State of the Union to a joint 
session of the Senate and House. In- 
cluded in that message was a recom- 
mendation for special taxes to pay for 
additional National Defense needs. Im- 
mediately thereafter, a hue and cry arose 
for “Economy in Government”’ rather 
than new taxes. While it would be most 
unusual for any Congress to enact a tax 
law in an election year, it was not thought 
that any substantial reductions would be 
made in the budget estimates. 

The advocates of savings in govern- 
mental expenditures included the Ameri- 
can Veterans’ Association, that mysteri 
ous relative of the National Economy 
League. One of its first blasts was directed 
at the Legion’s Widows and Orphans Bill, 
H. R. 7503, introduced by Representative 
John Rankin, and charged the Legion 
proposed to “saddle the country with 
additional expenditures which will eventu- 
ally mount into the millions.”’ This is the 
same association whose representative ap- 
peared before a Congressional committee 
in opposition to Legion proposals in 
February, 1939, and admitted under 
questioning the association’s membership 
was “around 13,000;” that he did not 
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know how many of them had paid dues; 
denied that he had ever known anybody 
in the Liberty League, but that his 
association “would accept help from any 
Liberty Leaguer or Economy Leaguer or 
otherwise who would back up our princi- 
ples.” Asked if his organization was still 
making an effort to have certain individu- 
als make application for Adjusted Com- 
pensation Certificates and give the pro- 
ceeds to them, he admitted that indirectly 
his organization financed itself for a 
number of years at the expense of the 
Government and of the veterans of this 
country through the Adjusted Compen- 
sation Certificates. 

So it is into a turbulent session of 
Congress, with politics dominating be- 
cause of the approach of the Presidential 
election, and faced with an economy 
drive that the National Legislative Com- 
mittee of The American Legion moved 
with its huge load of 175 resolutions. The 
National Executive Committee at its 
November meeting considered these reso- 
lutions and selected seven subjects as the 
major program, as follows: 


1. Government Protection of Widows and 
Orphans. 

2. National Defense 

. Oppose any war referendum. 

. Universal Service 

. Veterans’ Preference and Veterans’ Em 
ployment. 

. Immigration, Naturalization and De- 
portation. 

. Support Continuation of Dies Com 
mittee. 


n> Ww 


~ 


Government protection of World War 
widows and orphans has constituted the 
fourth point of our four-point program for 
many years. Considerable progress has 
been made in the enactment of five iaws 


on this subject until the point has now 
been reached where the goal is in sight. 

A distinction has always existed in 
veterans’ legislation with respect to pro- 
tection for widows and orphans in that 
those of World War veterans who died as 
the result of disablement were compen- 
sated, but it was not until the 73d 
Congress (1933-1934) that protection was 
afforded to widows and orphans of dis 
abled World War veterans who suffered a 
service-incurred disablement but died 
from some cause other than the service- 
connected disability. In that Congress 
there was enacted Public Law 484, pro- 
viding compensation for the widows and 
children of World War veterans who died 
of a non-service-connected disability but 
who were receiving or entitled to receive 
compensation for a 30 percent or more 
disability incurred in or aggravated by 
service. 

Public Law 844, 74th Congress, 
amended the former act but did not re- 
duce the percentage. The next Act, Public 
Law 304, 75th Congress, amended Public 
Law 484 by reducing the percentage to 20. 
However, there was added a new feature 
by providing that a widow, to qualify for 
the compensation under that act, must 
have had a child born of her marriage to 
the veteran. The next Act, Public Law 
514, 75th Congress, reduced the percent- 
age to 1o percent, and eliminated the 
feature that a child must have been born 
with the veteran as its father. 

On July 19, 1939, the fifth Act was 
approved. It is Public Law 108, 76th 
Congress, and it in effect wiped out the 
requirement as to the ro percent disable- 
ment by providing that the World War 
veteran must have had a service-con- 
nected disability of any degree if his 
widow, children and/or orphans are to 
be eligible for benefits. 


_—— without variation the ob- 
jection offered by General Frank T. 
Hines and other representatives of the 
Veterans Administration to Legion pro- 
posals which would provide protection to 
widows and orphans is the number of 
persons that would eventually be in- 
volved. The answer to this weak argu- 
ment, of course, is that it is not the 
World War veteran’s fault such a large 
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Congressman John E. Rankin of 
Mississippi, Chairman of the House 
Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, discusses with 
) John Thomas Taylor, Director of 
the National Legislative Commit- 
tee, the Legion’s 1940 program 
recommendations for National Defense 
would be required to complete existing 
and proposed programs. 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, informed the House 
Naval Affairs Committee the Navy 
hoped to complete 145 additional war- 
ships between now and 10945 and that 
s now funds for commencing 19 of these would 
sight. be requested in the Navy Department 
ed in appropriation bill, 1941. 
> pro- On the same day, Secretary of War 
. that Harry Woodring informed the House 
ied as Committee on Military Affairs that 
npen- deficiencies of “critical ordnance and 
. 22d engineer items” to supply the Protective 
n was Mobilization Force of 750,000 men 
f dis would cost at least $300,000,000, none of 
red a which was to be included in the Army’s 
died regular appropriation bill for 1940-41. 
rvice- Previously, the Secretary of War had 
gress pointed out in his annual report to the 
- pro- President for the fiscal year ending June 
s and 30, 1939, that National Defense can no 
. died longer be considered in terms of dollars 
y but and cents; nor can National Defense 
ceive longer be determined upon the number of 
more Regulars, Guardsmen or Reservists. As 
d by an example, he stated that 1,000,000 
: naked savages armed with 1,000,000 
rress, spears and shields would be slaughtered 
t re- © warris & Ewins by roo men armed with 100 of the Army’s 
ublic new automatic shoulder rifles and a 
ublic number of men were needed by the secure position. When the President sub- “baker’s dozen’”’ of the Army’s new tanks. 
0 20. Federal Government during the dark mitted the budget to Congress on Janu- In connection with National Defense, 
ture days of 1917-18; further, the argument of ary 4th, the figure for National Defense a number of members of Congress have 
y for “too many men” was not heard then. purposes during 1940-41 was placed at given serious consideration to voluntary 
must Despite the plea for economy in govern- approximately $1,800,000,000. Testimony military training to CCC enrolees. The 
ve to ment, the American public is demanding on January 16th before two Congressional most recent survey of public opinion 
~~ from this session of Congress that our committees showed that an eventual revealed go percent of the queried public 
ent- National Defense be brought to a more $2,120,000,000 more than the Presidential favored military (Continued on page 48) 
the 
born 
- 7 * 457,675 Too MANY? x * 
76th | THE years 1931-1938, both inclusive, the United States Reso.ution, Twenty-First Nationat Conven- 
the hed an average of 9,742,250* persons unemployed. TION, Tue AMERICAN LEGION, AT CHICAGO IN ret 
ble- Be it resolved . . . that we ask our representatives 
War For the first nine months of 1939, the last for which com- in Congress to use every effort to enact bills to 
con- | plete figures are available, the average of unemployed was = (GCNTRY santdl such time as the. unemploymen 
his 10,010,264.* problem in the United States shall be solved or 
> to Yet during that period, with the nation straining its re- brought down below the one million mark. 
Be it further resolved that we reaffirm the resolu- 
sources to provide for this long-continued unemployment load, tion of the Los Angeles Convention on immigration 
ob- we actually added 457,675 foreigners to our population. The restriction. 
e immigration load by years, 1931 through 1939, according to REsoLution, TWENTIETH NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
the the United States Department of Labor’s Immigration and Tue Assemecan Lacon, aT Los Ancezes um 1938: 
Dro- : : : : _Be it resolved, that The American Legion in Na- 
Naturalization Service, was as follows: tional Convention Assembled, instruct the National 
a to 1931 97,139 a 34.956 Legislative Committee of The American Legion to 
- ol 1932 = 35,576 1936.. 36,329 urge upon the Congress of the United States, the 
in- 1933 tte’ 23,065 1937 _ 50,244 passage of a law which would totally restrict Immi- 
gu- 1934 29,470 1938 67,895 gration for a period of at least ten years, or until 
the 1939 _ 82,998 such time as we, in this country, can take up the 
* American Federation of Labor and National Industrial Conference slack and find jobs for the unemployed citizens o/ 
ge Board figures averaged. the United States. 
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KEEP EM ON 


ERE’S a little story that is 
going to make most of you 
think a lot. 

On a through highway out 
of Austin, Minnesota, is a_brightly- 
painted, neat filling station with such 
service that when you pull up, three men 
leap at your car with joyful grins. One 
checks your oil, one wipes your wind- 
shield, and the other fills your gas tank. 
You probably know plenty of the same 
kind yourself. The point here is that a 
Legionnaire owns this filling station, and 
because he wants to help his buddies he 
employs only Legionnaires. 

Ever since I’ve learned what a real 
headache veteran unemployment is I’ve 
never failed to make inquiries about it 
wherever I am. So now I drew the man 
wiping the windshield into conversation. 

I discovered that the Legionnaire- 
owner employed seven men. 

“Except in winter,” the windshield 
cleaner added. ‘‘Then he has to lay off a 
couple in January and February.” 

“They draw unemployment benefits, of 
course?”’ I said. 

“Sure, except for the first two weeks.” 
He paused, rubbed briskly on a slightly 
flattened mosquito and then said, ‘But, 
come to think about it, I heard the boss 
say only the other day he don’t get stuck 
with that unemployment compensation 
tax. Seems that when you employ eight 
or less men you’re exempt.” 

Much too often, as I'll explain later, 
I run into this complete ignorance of 
unemployment -compensation — taxation 
and its laws. 

Now, I grinned and said, “Yeah? 
That’s what your boss thinks. But he’s 
going to get stuck plenty in 1941.” 

“T don’t get it. How do you mean?” 
asked the windshield cleaner. 

“Listen,” I rejoined. ‘“‘You remember 
carefully and tell your boss this: These 
two men he lays off will get fifteen dollars 
a week for eight weeks. Which makes a 
total they’ll draw of $240 unemployment 
compensation benefits. And _ because 
they get that sum your boss is going to 
have his pay-roll taxed 2.7 percent for 
the next two years. And the tax he’ll pay 
will total $270—or thirty bucks more 
than the two laid-off employes draw in 
benefits.” 

The windshield cleaner thought this 
over, gave a final flick at the polished 
glass and shrugged. 
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“Maybe so,” he said indifferently 
“Tt’s no skin off my back.” 

“No?” I said. “Are these two guys 
laid off, friends of yours?” 

“Sure.” 

“Would you like to see them work 
steadily and not have to suffer a lay-off?” 

“T hope to tell you. They both got 
kids.” 

“Okay—then listen some more,” I 
said. ““Go to your boss and tell him this: 
Suggest that he keep these two men on 
at fifteen dollars a week each through 
January and February. In the middle of 








In November 1939 the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of 
The American Legion passed the 
following resolution: 


“PQE IT resolved, that the De- 

partment of Minnesota be 
requested to make available to 
other Departments the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Service 
which, at the request of the Na- 
tional Employment Committee, 
has been developed there; and 
that the various Commanders 
and Adjutants be and hereby are 
urged to secure this service for 
their Departments and Posts.” 








the winter like that, most filling stations 
close early. He could use these two men 
to keep open from midnight until six 
o'clock. It isn’t going to cost him any- 
thing—in fact, their wages will be only 
$240 and his tax would be $270. And 
whatever business they do will be just 
so much gravy to him.” 

“Say!’”’ said the windshield cleaner, 
“you’ve got something there!” 


“And remember to tell him this,” I 
warned. “By giving these two chaps a 
steady year-round job he’s giving them 
comfort, security, and without having to 
worry over an unknown period of unem- 
ployment they’ll be able to spend more 
freely and thus help us all.” 

Well, in a nutshell, two weeks later I 
got a letter from the Legionnaire-boss 
saying he was going to put the suggestion 
given by his employe into effect. Just a 
few days ago I got a note saying, “My 
business income is jumped $200, but 
most important, I’ve got two darned 
happy guys who know from one end of the 
year to the next where they stand.” 

Now, I tell that little yarn to show you 
just how ignorance of the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws is costing em- 
ployers plenty of money (estimated to 
total $750,000,000 in 1941) and bringing 
worry and fear and insecurity to employes 
by lay-offs and unemployment that, in 
thousands of cases, are absolutely need- 
less. I tell it to show how knowledge and 
understanding of the unemployment 
compensation laws can bring happiness 
and security to many veterans that you 
and I know suffer now from partial or 
total unemployment. And to show that 
this knowledge will add to the wealth of 
our nation instead of subtracting from it. 

“Well,” you say, “those are pretty 
sentiments. But how do they concern 
me?” 

They concern you in this way: That 
little filling station anecdote is an example 
of what is called, in ten-cent words, em- 
ployment stabilization—keeping you and 
me on our same jobs, so that when a new 
job opens up some veteran now unem- 
ployed gets a chance at the work. That’s 
our business, yours and mine, to put some 
jobless veteran to work. And stabilizing 
employment is one big way of doing it. 
Maybe, (I hope not), you and I will be 
needing one of those spare jobs some day. 

Minnesota, which has pioneered in the 
work, has established an American Le- 
gion Employment Stabilization Service 
which has already achieved significant re- 
sults in that Department. And it is to 
explain this employment stabilization 
service to you—and its importance to us 
aJl—that I’m writing this article. 

The whole idea of employment stabili- 
zation is based on a clause, written into 
most state unemployment compensation 
laws, called the “experience rating.” 
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Those are a lot of big words and I'll try 
to make them clear with an example. 

Now, unemployment compensation laws 
were enacted to give laid-off or discharged 
workers a source of income for a given 
period. Some businesses, particularly 
those seasonal, have a big laborturn-over; 
others, because their owners are ignorant 
of the law, discharge workers freely and 
so they pay a big tax. Year after year, as 
they establish records of big labor turn- 
overs, they build up an “experience his- 
tory.” And on this their tax is based. In 
some States they might have to pay as 
much as 4.2 percent of their annual 
pay-roll. Say that one business with a big 
labor turn-over had an annual pay-roll 
of a million dollars. The annual unem- 
ployment compensation tax would be, 
then, $42,000. 

Now, let’s suppose that you worked for 


that business and went to the owners and 
showed them methods of cutting down 
the labor turn-over. Suppose it could be 
cut down so that every man then em- 
ployed worked fifty-two weeks in the 
year. The unemployment compensation 
tax on your firm would immediately fall 
to one-half of one percent—in this case, 
5,000. The business would save the 
lifference between $5,000 and $42,000, 
or $37,000. 

The business would save that amount 
because of the “experience rating,’ some- 
times called the “‘merit rating.” In short, 
it would be rewarded for stabilizing its 
employment, giving its workers the com- 
fort and security of an annual wage. 


te 
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Thirty-seven States now have this so- 
called “experience rating.’’ Every single 
business in those States is NOW building 
up a record as a hirer and firer of workers 
on which its future tax will be based— 
high or low. 

Indeed, there is a great similarity be- 
tween the unemployment compensation 
tax and the workmen’s compensation 
tax, which means insurance for workers 
injured in line of duty. If the job is one 
fraught with risk the premium on the 
employer is high, and he can reduce it by 
installing safety devices, just as a business 
by stabilizing employment can reduce 
its premium to the minimum. This last 
is called incentive taxation, because its 
provisions give the employer an incen- 
tive, by saving money, to cut his labor 
turn-over. 

“All very interesting,” you say, “but 





— SS ae 


Men on a pay-roll have the self- 

reliant look which we like to feel 

is a characteristic of the American 
workman of today. 


where does The American Legion Em- 
ployment Stabilization Service come in?” 

Well, one of the startling facts that you 
will discover, as I have, is that most em- 
ployers are completely ignorant of the 
possibilities of saving on their unem- 
ployment compensation tax by stabiliz- 
ing their employment. Nearly all of them 
Jook on it like this: “Oh, it’s another darn 
tax, and is it a headache!” 

So, in Minnesota, the Department set 
out to educate the employer and—just 
as important if not more so—the em- 


ploye, in the provisions of the law, par- 
ticularly the so-called “merit rating.” 
The Minnesota state unemployment com- 
pensation law was broken down into a 
catechism easily understood. An organi- 
zation was created to place this law- 
analysis in the hands of employers 
through their various civic organizations. 
The president or secretary of the civic 
association plainly informed each em- 
ployer how de might save money through 
methods shown in the analysis. 

This has worked splendidly. But 
many employers and business owners 
said, “Swell, I see I’m losing money, 
and thanks for telling me. But HOW can 
I reduce my labor turn-over? Give me 
some ideas about THAT.” 

So Minnesota realized that if employ- 
ment was to be stabilized the business 
owners would have to be given a concrete 





example of how to do it. A noted business 
consultant on economics was called in, 
and has already done more than a year of 
research. Every plan used by enlightened 
business employers is being examined, 
broken down, classified. There are scores 
of them, even hundreds, ranging from 
employers of thousands to employers of 
tens. All kinds of businesses are repre- 
sented. These case histories are being 
printed as The American Legion Employ- 
ment Stabilization Manual, and are 
being made available to the business man 
anxious to stabilize his employment. 

Here is what it says on the front of the 
Manual as to its purposes: 1. Acquainting 
the employer with (Continued on page 42) 
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March Is Just a Breeze for the Fellow Who Can Take It 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


ROM Jerome Park, West Virginia, 

Domineck Bonfili sends the one 

about a woman whose husband 

had been serving on a jury in a 
murder trial. 

“My, what a responsibility!”’ said a 
neighbor in discussing this civic duty. ‘I 
hope your husband didn’t hang the 
defendant.” 

“Oh, no,” said the wife. “He hung 
the jury.” 


ND Helen Hartsock, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, asks ‘‘Why does a little duck 
walk so softly?” 
You guessed it: 
walk hardly.” 


‘‘Because he can’t 


OMRADE Charles 

Bigler, of Goodland, 
Kansas, writes that he 
and his little daughter 
had driven to the Legion 
Auxiliary meeting to take 
his wife home. He sent 
the little girl in to ask 
her mother if she was 
ready to go. 

“She can’t go yet, 
daddy,” the daughter 
announced on returning 
by herself. ‘“‘The ladies 
say if she leaves there 
won’t be enough left 
to make a quarrel.” 


ROM A. Garland 

Adair, Chairman of 
The American Legion 
Texas Centennial Com- 
mittee, comes the one 
about a friend who was 
a major and proud of it. 

While inspecting a colored outfit in 
San Antonio, he found a bed blanket off 
center. Pointing the error to a young 
Texas negro, he admonished him to cor- 
rect it. The soldier answered: 

“Vassuh, sergeant.” 

Next, the major found a shoe out of 
place and grew more emphatic in his 
order to police the tent properly. To this 
the soldier again said: 

“Vassuh, sergeant.” 

Then a match and cigarette stub were 
found in the corner, which called for 
another order and the same response. 

This was too much for the officer. 

“Look here,” he shouted, “I am not a 
sergeant! I’m the major of this outfit.” 

The soldier quickly snapped into 
salute, and said: 

“Yassuh, major, but you hopes to be a 
sergeant some day, don’t you?” 


CCORDING to Past Department 
Commander Ferre C. Watkins, of 
Illinois, a befuddled gentleman was 
sprawled on the doorstep about 3 A.M. A 
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policeman came along and said, ‘Get 
a move on!” 

“Nothing doing, 
“T live here.” 

“Well, get off the street and go to 
bed.” 

yt OE 

“Go ahead and ring the bell,” insisted 
the officer. 

“T did an hour ago.” 

“Well, ring it again!” 

“Aw, what’s the use?” was the reply. 
“Let ’em wait.” 


” 


replied the drunk. 


Richardson of 
offers the one 


OMRADE C. H. 
Sandusky, Ohio, 


about a stew who weaved up the street 
and staggered into the beauty parlor. 





*"No fish ever gets away from Klinger!” 


“Hello,” he said. “Ish thish er beauty 
shopsh?”’ 

“Ves,” replied the attendant. 

“Well, bring out one,”’ said the plast- 
ered one. ‘I’m lonesome.” 


DJUTANT C. E. Frans, of Belden 
(Nebraska) Post writes about the 

little three-year-old Auxiliary member 
who was becoming restless in the Sunday 
School class. Trying to recapture the 
young lady’s attention, the teacher asked: 
“Can you sing?” 

a i 

“Well, suppose you sing ‘Jesus Loves 
Me’ for us.” 

“T don’t know that one,” replied the 
tot. “But I can do the ‘Beer Barrel 
Polka.’ ” 


, 


QBERT DAVIS of Lexington, Indi- 
ana, says this one came to him 
recently from a friend in England. 

A young recruit showed up for parade 
with a tiny Union Jack pinned to his 
blouse. He was spotted by the sergeant 
major. 


“‘Look here, you bloomin’ young idiot; 
remember you are in the British army 
now,” shouted the sergeant major. ‘‘We 
don’t want none of your blinkin’ patriot- 


> 


ism here! 


ROM Post Finance Officer Joseph 
J. Johnen, of McDonald, Pennsy]- 
vania, comes a timely editorial in anec- 
dote form. He writes that in a township 
where children are hauled to school by 
bus, the school bus was in such horribly 
dilapidated condition that on the first 
morning she was putting her child on 
the bus, a young colored mother said: 
“Honey, I’m afraid I’m sending you 
straight to heaven with both eyes open.” 


ND there’s the one 

about the British 
aviator just returned from 
a raid into enemy terri- 
tory. 

“Why are you so late 
in getting back?” asked 
the commanding officer. 

: “IT misunderstood in- 
" structions, sir, and pushed 
the leaflets under people’s 


’ 


doors.’ 


, eae Acors 
R. Thompson of 
Falls Church, Virginia, 
lets us peek over his 
shoulder to see some of 
the amusing extracts from 
letters crossing his desk, 
in connection with re 
habilitation work. And 
you may look too: 

“IT am suffering from 
fleabitis from sleeping in a pup tent.”’ 

“Just a line to let you know I ama 
widow and four children.” 

“She is staying at a dissapated house.”’ 

“T was discharged from the army on a 
goiter which I was sent home on.” 

“I didn’t know my husband had a 
middle name and if he did I don’t think 
it was none.” 

“T am left with a child seven months 
old and she is a baby and can’t work.” 

“My relationship to him? Just a mere 
aunt and a few cousins.” 

“T am his wife and only air.” 

“Please correct my name as I could not 
and would not go under a consumed 
name.” 

“TI am writing in the Y. M. C. A. with 
the piano playing in my uniform.” 

“Both sides of our parents are poor and 
old.” 

“Please send me a wife’s form.” 

“T have not received my husband’s pay 
and will be forced to lead an immortal 
life.” 

“You have changed my little girl to a 
boy. Will that make any difference?”’ 











LEGION 
TELE-D&aZ 


ELEVISION is no longer in the 
experimental stage. It has ‘defi- 
nitely arrived as one of the latest 
marvels of human ingenuity, and 
now remains only to be extended in its 
wave sweep, which will come within a 
limited number of years. At this time, 
just a few months after its introduction, 
the wave length is limited to perhaps 
slightly more than a fifty-mile radius. 

Keeping pace with the progressive 
advance of the development of means of 
communication in this wireless age, The 
American Legion made its television 
debut on Sunday afternoon, December 
roth, over the sight-and-sound facilities 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
In a varied program lasting more than an 
hour and a half, Legion leaders and a 
supporting cast composed of some of the 
finest of musical and drill units in the 
Department of New York played on the 
screen. 

Seated in the broadcasting studios 
in Rockefeller Center, National Com- 
mander Raymond J. Kelly, Mrs. William 
H. Corwith, National President of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, and Lieu- 
tenant General Hugh A. Drum, com- 
manding the Second Corps Area, U. S. 
Army, carried on a round-table discus- 
sion of our national defense needs. In 
that discussion General Drum assured 
the Legion and the television audience 
that “in regard to material, the War De- 
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partment has drafted far-seeing plans 
looking toward the future. These plans 
call for obtaining adequate stocks of 
essential supplies for the Regular Army 
and the National Guard. 
The program includes the 
provisions for maintenance 
of stocks of modern equip- 
ment for 1,000,000 men.” 

In the studios with 
Commander Kelly, Mrs. 
Corwith and _ General 
Drum was the nationally 
known Syracuse Legion 
Chorus, all of them mem- 
bers of Syracuse (New 
York) Post. This choral 
organization is not only 
one of the Legion’s best 
known but is one of its 
very oldest singing organi- 
zations dating back to 


Ford 





Commander Kelly, General 
Drum and Mrs. Corwith seated 
in the NBC television studio. 
Below, image of Commander 
Kelly as it was projected on the 
television screens 


1922. The chorus has held the designa- 
tion as official glee club of the Depart- 
ment of New York since 1930 and, in 
addition, has been awarded first place as 
national winner for four successive years. 
The national title was won in competi- 
tion at the Cleveland National Conven- 
tion in 1936 and successfully defended 
at New York, Los Angeles and Chicago. 

At Triborough Stadium, on Randall’s 
Island—some distance from the Radio 
City studios—an array of Legion talent 
was mobilized that, in its presentation, 
was reminiscent of a large convention. 
The musical units and drill organizations 
made a colorful spectacle as they marched 
along the turf of the stadium, their 
metal hats reflecting the rays 
of the sun, reminding New 
Yorkers of the eighteen-hour 
parade in New York at the 
National Convention in Sep- 
tember, ’37. This part of the 
program was relayed by the 
National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s mobile television sta- 
tion, working without a hitch, 
and the images were reflected 
on the screens as clearly and 
distinctly as those televised 
from the studio. 

Participating in the pro- 
gram at Randall’s Island were 
the Richmond County Band, 
champions of the Depart- 
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ment of New York; Borough of Manhat- 
tan Drum and Bugle Corps, also Depart- 
ment Champions; the Drum and Bugle 
Corps of William E. Sheridan Police 
Squadron, Sons of The American Legion; 
and members of Voiture Locale No. 56, 
Forty and Eight, with their locomotive 
and box car. Jeremiah F. Cross, Past 
Department Commander and the pres- 
ent National Executive 
Committeeman for New 
York, acted as master of 
ceremonies at the stadium 
and put the units through 
their paces in snappy order, 
keeping up a running fire of 
comment on each individual 
unit. The program concluded 
with a showing of movie 
films taken at the National 
Convention at Chicago last 
September. 

The program was ar- 
ranged by invitation and 
under the direction of Le- 
gionnaire Frank E. Mason, a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. And the sight-and-sound perform- 
ance was a revelation to hundreds of 
Legionnaires who sought out sets to wit- 
ness their first television program. 


Sight by Proxy 


gg po State sales tax stamps plus 
initiative and energy on the part 
of 322d Field Artillery Post, of Dayton, 
Ohio, adds up to untold joy and a ‘seeing 
eye’ for Miss Catherine Schneider, of 
Columbus, who has been handicapped 


Syracuse Legion Chorus, four-time 
National Champions, as they ap- 
peared in the studio and, below, 
the projected image of a section 


of the choral group 
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by blindness all her life,” says Joe S. 
Deutschle, Editor of the Ohio Legion 
News. “She was accustomed to go about 
her work as an entertainer with a guide 
whose sight was good; now her reliance 
is placed in Flossy, a highly trained, in- 
telligent ‘seeing eye’ dog, the gift of the 
Dayton Post. They gave her sight by 
proxy, through their unusual program. 

“Some time ago an 
enactment of the Ohio 
legislature made it possi- 
ble for charitable organi- 
zations, hospitals and 
churches to obtain a re- 
bate of three cents on 
each $1.00 worth of used 
sales tax stamps when 
turned in to the proper 
department. 322d Field 
Artillery Post saw in this 
measure an opportunity 
to add to their welfare 


fund and began collecting the used 
stamps. When looking about for a worthy 
project on which to expend the money 
Legionnaire George Schneider, a member 
of the Post, told of the plight of his 
niece. It was immediately agreed that 
no more worthy project could be found 
and, to hurry the work, the collection 
campaign was speeded up. Within a 
very short time the Post members had 
enough used stamps on hand to pay for 
a trained dog and then had enough left 
over to send Miss Schneider to an insti 
tution for the training which every blind 
person must have in order to get the 
best service from the animal. Now, with 
Flossy to lead her, she travels alone on 
the busiest streets. 

“Flossy proudly wears a Legion medal 
attached to her harness which bears the 
simple statement that she was presented 
to Miss Schneider by 322d Field Artillery 
Post, The American Legion.” 








It’s the Teamwork 


RGANIZED on March 31, 1936, 

with the minimum requirement of 
fifteen members, Yeadon (Pennsylvania) 
Post has gone a long way in the short 
space of four years. In the first place it 
has built up a stable membership exceed 
ing one hundred and fifty, nearly every 
one in uniform, and has an active Auxil- 
iary Unit and an up-and-coming Squadron 
of The Sons of The American Legion. 
And it has maintained a progressive 
program during the years of its existence. 
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Miss Catherine Schneider with 
**Flossy,” her “seeing eye,” presented 
by 322d F. A. Post, Dayton, Ohio 


Pride of the Post is its brand new home, 
Colonial in design, which stands on a 
four-acre plot in Yeadon, a suburb of the 
city of Philadelphia. The building was 
erected at a cost of $12,500 and not only 
serves the Post and its affiliated bodies 
for club and meeting purposes, but 
serves the area as a community center. 
The surrounding grounds are being de- 
veloped for use as a neighborhood recrea- 
tion center. 

One of the most recent home builders 
is John Regan Post, of Boise, Idaho, 
which has just recently dedicated its 
splendid home and club house after 
years of planning. ‘Fifteen years ago 
John Regan Post began to think seriously 
about building a home,” writes Legion- 
naire H. H. Miller. “It strained and 
sweated over the mental effort to materi- 
alize this dream for, above all things, 
the Post did not want a debt hanging 
over its head. Then, about a year ago, 
the big idea came: Why not permit the 
Post members to finance their own build- 
ing? 

“A bond scheme was worked out. 
Only Legion and Auxiliary members 
could subscribe and no member could 
buy more than one bond; the bonds to be 
non-interest bearing and to be amortized 
over a period of years. Upon the death 
of a member the bond held by him 
matures and the face value is to be paid 
to his heirs. Then, much of the work on 
the building was done by Legion mem- 
bers themselves, such as excavating, 
painting and landscaping. 

“It was a proud day for John Regan 
Post when the building was dedicated 
by Governor C. A. Bottolfsen, Past De- 
partment Commander, who then pre- 
sented it to Post Commander Harold 
Finch and the membership of the Post.”’ 


A Fish Story 


ANTA ANA (California) Post has a 

custom of holding an annual Fathers 
and Sons banquet. It also has a Com- 
mander on whom the members place 
more reliance than guiding the Post 
affairs—he’s the mainstay for the ban- 
quet, the one who provides the main 
course. At least that’s what happened 
the last time the fathers and sons got 
together, when three hundred and eighty- 
six of them dined on tuna caught in a 
day’s fishing by Commander H. R. 
Brinkerhoff. Santa Ana _ Legionnaire 
Milton E. Johnson, the Post reporter, 
did not go into details as to length, 
breadth and displacement of the fleet 
of tuna taken by the Commander, but 
sends a picture which he hopes will be 
more convincing than words. 

ReporterJohnson adds as a postscript— 
which has nothing to do with the general 
Legion program—that Commander 
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Brinkerhoff holds the 
largest tuna caught in 


record 
Pacific 


for 





in fifteen years, a 165 pound blue fin 


tuna. 


Blue Ribbon for Post 


LEADER in community 
Robert Roy 
Brown Post of King- 
man, Kansas, has a 
pleasurable pride in 
the blue ribbon 
award for its Ameri- 
canism display at the 
Kingman County 
Fair last fall. This 
first prize merely re- 
flected the fine spirit 
of service of the Le- 
gionnaires in that 
sector over a long 
period of years. 
“Robert Roy 
Brown Post prides 
itself on its commu- 
nity service pro- 
gram,” writes Adju- 


On double - 








affairs, 


the 


waters 


tant Fred J. Twyman. “For the past 
three years we have received merit 
awards from National and Department 
Headquarters for outstanding commu- 
nity service and Americanism work. 
On last Armistice Day, for instance, our 
Post sent speakers to every school in the 
county to direct a special program of 
observance. At present we are sponsor- 
ing one hundred and seventy-five boys 
in various units, including Cub Scouts, 
a drum and bugle corps, and safety 
patrol.”’ 


For Greater Safety 
es Michigan, is a leader in the 


reduction of traflic accident deaths. 
And credit for the greater safety of life 
and limb is officially accorded to the 
Citizens’ Safety Council, which was or- 
ganized under the leadership of Cook- 
Nelson Post, The American Legion. The 
movement grew under the _live-wire 
leadership of Post Commander W. F. 
Kalwitz until, within a short time, the 
Council had the support of the Board 
of Commerce, police department, city 
and school officials, and a large block of 
the residents of the city. An immediate 
result in that city of 70,000 was the re- 
duction of the traffic accident deaths 
from thirteen in 1937 to two in 1939. 
Continuing its work as a bureau of the 
Board of Commerce, Legionnaire Kal- 
witz has been: retained as President, 
backed by Legionnaire Louis C. Jar- 
rendt as Vice President. 





Brand new home of Yeadon (Pennsyl- 
vania) Post erected on a four-acre plot 
at a cost of $12,500 


A safety idea comes from Frank Berry Post, 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey, where the traffic 
accident deaths increased during 1939. A com- 
mittee checked the need for greater considera- 
tion and courtesy on the part of drivers and 
pedestrians. After a period of observation the 
committee prepared a postal card notice to be 
sent to drivers who, through thoughtlessness or 
carelessness, are seen to violate the rules of safe 
driving, courteously calling attention to the traf- 
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fic error committed, and asking for co- 
operation in making the city streets and 
highways safer and more pleasant places 
to drive. A copy of the card is filed with 
the city Department of Public Safety. 
Another safety angle is that which 
has had the attention of Mel Tierney 
Post, of Park Ridge, Illinois, as well as 
other Posts in various parts of the coun- 
try. It is that of the _ bicycle-traffic 
hazard. Doesn’t sound like a major 
problem. Or does it? The use of bicycles 


No sizes or measurements furnished, but this catch 
made by the Commander of Santa Ana (California) 
Post supplied the main course for the Post’s Father 


and Son banquet 


has doubled within the last six years and, 
according to those who have given the 
subject study, traffic accidents have 
more than kept pace with the increased 
use of the bike. 

“The nation’s newest traffic-problem 
child is a resident of most communities,”’ 
says G. G. Grieve, Safety Chairman for 
the Department of Illinois. “In Park 
Ridge last summer one accident followed 
another until the city had the worst bicy- 
cle-injury record in its history. Naturally 
the public sympathized with the parents 
and injured children. But no immediate 
action was forthcoming to prevent fur- 
ther injuries. Citizens looked to the 
Safety Council for action. The schools 
were closed. The police could not act 
without a juvenile offi- 
cer. The problem came 
up for discussion at a 
meeting of Mel Tier- 
ney Post, when one 
member described the 
situation as ‘fiddling 
while Rome burned.’ 
The Safety and Child 
Welfare Committees 
joined forces and out- 
lined a campaign. 

“The first step in 
the campaign was a 
letter to all Post mem- 
bers enclosing a pam- 
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phlet on safe bicycle riding and a ‘true 
and false’ questionnaire on the informa- 
tion in the booklet. Each member was 
urged to have his youngster study the 
pamphlet and answer the questions in 
order to make sure that the child knew 
the fundamentals of safe riding. Young- 
sters who completed the test satisfac- 
torily were given free admission to the 
movies. The response was excellent. In- 
cidentally, the examination idea was 
taken up by the Committee on Bicycle 





Problems of the Na- 
tional Safety Coun- 
cil and a test is now 
being recommended 
as a part of school 
training in safe bicy- 
cle riding. 

“The next acti- 
vity was a publicity 
campaign promoted 
through the local 
safety council. News- 
paper articles told 
the community 
about the bicycle 
accident situation, 
why such accidents 
were occurring, rules 
for safe riding, 
and plans adopted by other com- 
munities to stop the accidents. A 
bicycle safety trailer was shown at 
the theater. A short, snappy mes- 
sage printed over the pictures of 
two boys on bicycles urged the co- 
operation of parents. 

“One of the aims of this cam- 
paign was to create popular sup- 
port of the police in curbing unsafe 
riding practices. The police pre- 
pared a plan of action. Special 
tickets for bicycle violators were 
printed, explaining that official 
action was in the interest of safety. 


The ticket also requested the parents to 
appear with their boy or girl before the 
juvenile officer. The first session of the 
juvenile court was attended by twenty- 
five parents, but attendance at subse- 
quent Saturday morning sessions de- 
creased rapidly as the word spread 
among bike riders that the police meant 
business this time. 

“And the results? Accidents stopped. 
Motorists began to comment on the 
number of bikes showing lights at night. 
Interest in safety in the schools has in- 
creased. Elderly people walk out of store 
doors with less fear of being knocked 
down by a bicycle. Mel Tierney Post has 
rendered another service to its commu- 
nity. 


Legion Hospital 


EWARK (New Jersey) Post, long 

noted for its sympathetic response 
to community needs, has broadened its 
activity to include the management of a 
fully equipped hospital, with its Com- 
mander, Henry M. Grosman, as president 
of the governing board. North Newark 
Hospital, which was founded four years 
ago by fourteen doctors and has been 
operated as a private institution, was 
transferred to Legion custody and one of 
the first acts was to give it a new name 
The American Legion Memorial Hospital. 





An Americanism exhibit which took the blue rib- 
bon for Kingman (Kansas) Post at County Fair 


Now a thirty-five-bed hospital, one of 
the immediate objectives of the new 
management will be to expand it into 
a community institution. Commander 
Grosman states that the project resulted 
from recognition by the Legion of a lack 
of hospitalization facilities in its area. 


72 Into 21 


> 


go into twenty-one? Can’t be done: 
Then the calendar is a cheat, maybe. At 
any rate Milton A. Baylies, Adjutant of 
New Bedford (Continued on page 59) 


| pee many times does seventy-two 
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UCH time has passed and 
great strides in aeronautics 
have been made since that 
day in December, 1903, when 
the Wright brothers made the first suc- 
cessful heavier-than-air flight at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina. The present-day 
routine, scheduled flights of land and sea- 
planes carrying thousands of passengers 
and tons of mail and freight over all the 
continents and over the seven seas, are 
commonplace and attract but little at- 
tention. While great advances had been 
made by the time Europe erupted in 1914 
into what the correspondents now refer 
to as World War 1, there was still much 
room for aeronautical improvement, as 
witness the pictures of seaplanes which 
appear in these pages. These relics, which 
date back to the second decade of the 
1900's, are reported on in a letter from 
Alfred Curtis Wilson, member of Carroll 
Post of the Legion, whose home is at 116 
Willis Street, Westminster, Maryland: 
“It is a far cry from these days of 
thousand-horsepower motors and three- 
hundred-mile-an-hour planes to the days 
of the planes shown in the enclosed 
pictures. Although I took my first hop in 
January, 1914, I did not learn to fly until 
1918 and these planes were gone when I 
reached the Naval Air Training Station 
at Pensacola, Florida, in that year. That 
is, all were gone but the Curtis F-Boat. 
I put in about 250 hours in the latter. If 
we got up to fifty miles per hour, we 
thought we were cutting the wind. 
“If you look closely, you will notice 
that the Burgess-Dunne plane had no tail 
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Chicsecloth — 
and BALING-WIRE 


surfaces. This was a freak 
plane and never got very far. 

“My very first hop in 
January, 1914, which I men- 
tioned, was taken with Tony 
Jannus down in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. The hop was 
made in a Benoit flying boat 

one of the first—and as I 
look back on it now it seems 
as if it had been put together 
with cheesecloth and baling- 
wire! It had an upright six- 
cylinder motor, geared to the 
wooden propeller by a chain 
belt. 

“Then when our country 
got into the Big Parade on 
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the other side, I enlisted 
in the Naval Flying Corps 
and was eventually sent 
to Pensacola in early 
1918. After finishing my 
preliminary flying I was 
picked for a Night 
Bomber and had to do 
my three hours of night 
flying to qualify. Mr. 
Company Clerk, if you 
think you know it all, 
seen it all, and done it all, 
just try solo night flying. 
It is the doggonedest 
feeling you ever had. 
When you get five feet off 
the water, you might as 


well be a thousand for all you can see. 

“On the night I qualified to fly a Night 
Bomber came the high point in a long and 
hectic career. We did our night flying in 
Curtis N-9 seaplanes. We did not have 
million-candlepower flood lights—noth- 
ing but the lights on the hangars which 
reflected a short way out on the water. 
No parachutes. They gave us life-pre- 
servers to hold the body up in the water 
until they came and dragged 





in case 
us out. 

“Picture a night black as the hinges of 
hell. Three miles away from the Station. 
I didn’t know if I was over land or water. 
Then my motor stuttered and stopped. I 
knew I was three hundred feet in the air, 
because I had just glanced at my alti- 
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meter. I stuck the nose of my plane 
straight down to get flying speed and 
when I thought I was near the water I 
leveled out—and, by the grace of God, I 
made an almost perfect landing in the 
water. 

“The wind finally blew me ashore at 
Fort Pickens on Santa Rosa Island. A 
sentry reported me to the Officer of the 
Day, who telephoned over to the Station 
at Pensacola, and a speed boat came after 
me about 4:30 in the morning. Thus 
ended my most thriiling adventure in 
Naval Aviation.” 


HIS department never knows just 
when it’s going to stick its neck out 
for some member of the Then and Now 
Gang to take a crack at it. In the January 


Opposite and below, pioneer planes 
of the Naval Air Service at the 
Pensacola training station, before 
1918. At top, a Curtis pusher— 
first training plane; next, a Bur- 
gess-Dunne—note lack of tail 
surfaces; below, a Curtis F-Boat 





Without instructions from the Blue Jackets Manual, gobs on the 
receiving ship Richmond at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1918, proved 
themselves pretty nifty with the embroidery needle 


warriors did indulge in embroidering—or 
perhaps you do not class us gobs as war- 
riors! Anyway, here’s the story: 
“During the fall of 1918, a bunch of us 
gobs on the receiving ship Richmond at 
Norfolk, Virginia, were placed on a shore 
patrol in a certain section of Norfolk. We 
had so much time off duty and so little 
money with which to go ashore, that some 





issue, in introducing the picture and 
story of the O. D.-clad electric-iron 
wielders, whom we facetiously dubbed 
“gentlemen of the press,” we commented 
upon some of the unusual house-wifely 
jobs that service men had to perform 
in line of duty and added, humor- 
ously, we thought, ‘Not that warriors 
indulged in embroidery or tatting . . .” 
The outcome? Well, take a squint at the 
snapshot of the five gobs and read this 
letter from Jim Holland of James H. 
LeMastes Post in Ordway, Colorado: 
“Well, Buddy, you can’t get away with 
it! Enclosed find photographic proof that 
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of us turned to making em- 
broidered aprons out of our 
neckerchiefs. And we soon 
had plenty of jack. 

“The gobs on the Rich- 
mond did about every kind 
of needle work that was 
ever done anywhere. In the 
enclosed snapshot, I am 
the gob seated at the right. 
Like Legionnaire Charles 
Sarfaty, who introduced 
the soldiers who pressed 
uniforms for the nurses of 
Army General Hospital 


Route step - 





No. 1, I have conveniently forgotten the 
names of my shipmates shown for fear 
that their wives, if any, might take ad- 
vantage of their past dexterity with the 
needle and return them to this kind of 
work at home! 

“T would certainly like to hear from any 
and all of the old gang that served on 
Chief Wyatt’s shore patrol in Norfolk.” 


NLY a quarter of a century has 
passed since the start of the War 
that tore up Europe, in which we 
finally became engaged—and now another 
series of wars, declared and undeclared, 
is threatening that continent across the 
seas. As was true Letween IQI4 and 1018, 
women in vast numbers are participating, 
not only in the nursing and hospital ser- 
vice, but in numerous activities, far wider 
in scope than in World War 1, behind the 
lines. 

We reproduce two photographs of 
British activities during our World War 
one showing two British women in uni 
form and distinctive headdress “storing 
soldier’s clothes in a London Military 
Hospital run entirely by women;” the 
other, a British official photograph issued 
by the Press Bureau, 
which is captioned: 
“Taken on the front in 
France. A scene in one 
of the many mechanical 
transport workshops be 
hind the line.” 

These two prints, to 
gether with a third pho 
tograph showing two 
British women war work- 
ers engaged in making 
toys for soldiers’ chil 
dren, came to us with 
this letter from Adjutant 
E. D. Cameron of Win- 
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field F. Brown Post down in Paris, Texas: 

“The enclosed photographs were found 
in some old papers stored at the City 
Hall here in Paris. 

“T thought perhaps you might like to 
run them in some future issue of the 
magazine and see if anyone recalls any 
of the scenes. I do not know who left 
these pictures at the hall or when.” 

We judge the pictures may be sou- 
venirs picked up by some American sol- 
dier who either was stationed in England 
or who may have passed through England 
on his way to or from the A. E. F. At 
least, here’s an opportunity for some 
veteran to recover these war mementoes, 
provided he can prove his ownership. 


UST the other day we read in the 
paper of a lonely old man in Doorn, 
Holland, who was quietly observing his 
eighty-first birthday with none of the 
male members of his family in attend- 


ance. His sons are engaged in the military 
service of a nation over which he had 
formerly ruled as Emperor. Yes, we refer 
to Wilhelm Hohenzollern, who as Wil- 
helm II, King of Prussia and Kaiser of 
the German Empire, abdicated in 1918 
after his nation had been soundly beaten 
by the Allies. 

The picture, on the next page, of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, his son, the Crown Prince, 
and members of his staff, is not an 
unusual one—as we recall, it was quite 
widely distributed in the A. E. F. after 
the Armistice. But Russell Barnett of 
Revec-Sweet Post of East Jordan, 
Michigan, who submitted the copy dis- 
played, told this story about it: 

“The original print of the enclosed 
picture was found in a billet in St. 
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Can anyone claim 
these British war 
pictures of our 
World War? Above, 
a mechanical trans- 
port workshop be- 
hind the line in 
France; left, women 
workers storing 
clothes in a London 
military hospital 


Mihiel soon after the 
signing of the Armis- 
tice. I don’t remember 
the name of the soldier 
who found the picture, 
but if he sees it, per- 
haps he will write and 
tell more about it. We 
brought it back to 
Camp Mills, Long Is- 
land, and had several 
copies made from the 
original. 

“After having had 
the picture for almost 
twenty years, I de- 
cided to get more infor 
mation about it, so | wrote to the former 
Kaiser and received the enclosed reply 
from von Gisto, Court Cham- 
berlain on duty at Doorn. I -eto 
believe a translation of the 2” * 
letter would be interesting to 
the Then and Now readers.” 

The letter referred to was 
written on the stationery of 
the “Chamberlain’s Office, 
His Majesty, the Kaiser and 
King Wilhelm II,” bore the 
date line “House Doorn, 
October 25, 1938,”’ and was as 
follows: 

“In response to your letter 
of October oth, I can com- 
municate to you that in this 
picture, which was taken 


On double - 





during the year 1918 during a troop in- 
spection of his Majesty, the Kaiser and 
King Wilhelm II, the following gentle- 
men can be recognized: 

“No. 1, General von Altrock; 2, Aide- 
de-Camp Mewes; 3, His Majesty, the 
Kaiser; 4, Admiral von Mueller, chief 
of the naval cabinet; 5, His Excellency 
von Lyncker, chief of the military cabi- 
net; 6, His Imperial Highness, the Crown 
Prince.” 

Comrade Barnett informed us further 
that he was a member of the 169th Infan- 
try Brigade Headquarters staff of the 
85th Division, Camp Custer, Michigan, 
consisting of twenty-two officers and 
enlisted men, and tells us this story of 
their own “music” which the staff took 
with them to France: 

“During the winter of 1917-18, a Mrs. 
Randall gave our group a Victor phono- 
graph and a few records, to which the 
boys added quite a collection on their 
trips to Battle Creek. When we got ru- 
mors we were to leave for France, we 
decided to take the Victor machine with 
us, though we were told no provisions 
were made for any musical instruments 
except those of the band. We finally 
packed it in a typewriter case and the 
records were stowed away in miscel- 
laneous boxes, buckets, the field range 
and other 
likely places. 
March! “We — sailed 
in July and, via 
England, 
reached Cher- 
bourg and 
traveled to 
Coyne, in cen- 
tral France, be- 
ing stationed 
in the Chateau 
de Peso. The 
first night we 
dug out our 
phonograph, 
we set it up in 
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the courtyard and attracted a small au- 
dience, but the next night the whole 
countryside seemed to be there. We cer- 
tainly enjoyed our canned concerts. As 
needles were unobtainable, we ground 
the old ones until there was hardly any- 
thing left of them. 

“About November 1st, we moved to 
Mt. Vignoble near Toul and a few days 
later, the four motorcycle riders were 
transferred to St. Mihiel. Sometime 
later the rest of the old gang was shipped 
home, but before parting they drew lots 
to ascertain to whom the phonograph 
would be intrusted. Rollin J. Shaw of 
Charlotte, Michigan, was the lucky man 
and he still has the machine, though only 
a few of the original records we had 
are left. 

At our reunion last fall at Kawkawlin, 
Michigan, Shaw brought the old Victor 
with him. We expect to meet again at 
the same place this fall and you may be 


Service Women’s Cottage at the Veter- 
ans’ Home in Bay Pines, Florida, follows: 

“IT am domiciled in this beautiful 
home that Uncle Sam has provided, and 
the article in the January issue of the 
Legion Magazine failed to tell about the 
Ex-Service Women’s Cottage which is a 
part of it. Be that as it may, I am being 
treated for arthritis here and it is the 
most beautiful spot one can imagine. Two 
of the buildings are for men veterans 
and one for women. Our home is called 
the ‘Cottage’ or ‘Women’s Barracks,’ 
but both outside and in, it resembles 
more a swank southern hotel! 

““T was met at the Bay Pines station 
by a government car and on arrival at the 
Cottage on Boca Ciego Bay, was greeted 
by our charming hostess, Miss Kenelly, 
and escorted to my room on the second 
floor. I was speechless. I had expected 
a large dormitory, but found a large 
private room, completely and tastefully 








Do you recognize two of the men shown above? You’re right—the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince of Germany at a troop inspection on 
the Western Front during 1918 


sure the A. E. F. phonograph will be 
there, too.” 


OT so long ago we read in the news- 
papers that some three million 
men, women and children in these 
United States are philatelists—to us 
guys, postage stamp and cover collectors. 
At least we assume that collectors of 
covers—that is, envelopes with special 
cancellation stamps on them—are in- 
cluded in this general category. It stands 
to reason that among those millions are 
many veterans. We have had sugges- 
tions of including a stamp page in this 
magazine, but lack of space prevents. 
We have, however, been able to set 
forth the requests of some of our totally 
disabled comrades who are engaged in 
this pastime, and in a recent letter 
which basically had to do with another 
subject, we find a similar request and so 
broadcast it. The letter, from Legion- 
naire Eva F. Gray, a patient in the Ex- 
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furnished. There are provisions for fifty- 
two women in the Cottage. There are 
living-rooms, a sick room, serving-room, 
a service room with set tubs, ironing 
boards and irons, and a pleasant dining- 
room where excellent meals 
are served. 

“My particular hobby is 
collecting wartime covers— 
that is of the World War in 
which we had a part. I collect 
cards and envelopes mailed 
from our military camps, 
naval stations, ships and our 
A. E. F. and the American 
forces in Germany, Italy, 
North Russia and Siberia. I 
started collecting about five 
years ago and find it more in- 
teresting each year. One can 
seldom buy these items, but 
there must be millions in vet- 
erans’ attics and store rooms. 
I know overseas mail was 


To the 





free for service men and women in 1918 
and 1919, but I wonder if someone hasn't 
any cards or envelopes that were sent 
from across the sea early in 1917? Or 
how about our alien detention or prison 
camps here in the States? I hope some of 
the comrades can help me with my col- 
lection. 

“During the war, I was in the Army 
Nurse Corps, stationed at Ellis Island 
and at Otisville, New York; then left for 
overseas with Base Hospital No. 71, a 
mixed unit of a hundred nurses who 
hailed from Massachusetts to California. 
Our station was Monpont and then we 
were sent to Pau in the Pyrenees, as we 
were to take care of gassed patients. My 
most exciting experience, however, was 
on Ellis Island or Debarkation Hospital 
No. 1. At that time the Army Corpsmen 
rated over us nurses. 

“After discharge from active service 
as a Reserve Nurse, A. N. C., I con- 
tinued caring for the disabled boys, my 
last station being at the Veterans’ 
Facility at Castle Point, New York, 
where I was located for practically four- 
teen years. I was then retired on total 
permanent disability from arthritis and 
other ailments.” 


ND now we take the opportunity of 
presenting another of those ‘“‘whoos- 
it’ pictures in the hope that the snap- 
shot¢er—and he wasn’t so hot, consider- 
ing the fact that he cut off part of the 
heads of two of his subjects—may claim 
it or that one or more of the army officers 
or the one naval officer who appear can 
identify the picture and tell us where 
and when it was taken. We wonder what 
sort of a ship or transport it was, with so 
much elbow-room in evidence. 

The picture (on page 61) came from 
L. M. Anderson of West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, with this information: 

“The enclosed picture was found in a 
second-hand desk that was purchased 
last July in West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
my home, although I am a member of 
William W. Fahey Post of Kennett 
Square which has gained fame as the 
sponsor of the famous Legion pageants 
at the DuPont home, Longwood. A story 
of that activity appeared in the Legion 
Magazine not long ago. 

“IT haven’t a_ single 
clue as to where or when 
taken or who the men in 
the picture are. Perhaps 
some Legionnaire may 
recognize it and claim it. 

“My service during 
the war was as a sergeant 
in the Q. M. C. at Fort 
Slocum, Camp Meigs and 
Camp Meade. 

“Incidentally, here’s a 
boast for Legionnaires to 
shoot at: I am the proud 
daddy of two sets of twins, 
eight and four years old!” 

Any remarks heard? 

Continued on page 61) 
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They Knew the Ropes 


were quite surprised to discover a group 
of French grandpas (we called them 
Territoriaux) playing bridge in their 
underwear, drinking wine and otherwise 
disporting themselves with that com- 
plete abandon born of abundance. 

Here was an element of mystery which 
tickled my inquisitive nature. Neverthe- 
less I abstained from questioning the old 
boys. 

Coming out of the café, we went di- 
rectly to a ‘‘dance hall” which happened 
to be out of bounds for the A. E. F., 
though it was open to the French army. 

At the door of the hall I was chal- 


(Continued from page 3) 


lenged personally by an M. P. I had to 
give the sweet boy the proof of my 
nationality, which seemed to make him 
angry. As a matter of fact, I heard him 
mumble some strange words which I 
discovered later indicated his certainty 
about the doubtfulness of my origin and 
the virtue of my ancestors. 

At last we entered the hall. Boy, what 
a sight! The smoke was so thick you 
could have hid the famous mademoiselle 
from Armentiéres in it. I was immediately 
reminded of dear old London—don’t 
you know. Through the mist after a 
while I could see the couples dancing, 


all the men in horizon blue uniforms. 

But—wait a minute! Are they our 
compatriots, those tall, lanky, clean- 
shaven youngsters, with their blouses 
too tight, their sleeves too short showing 
big red wrists, and their pants ill-fitting? 

Then I understood and sat down to 
laugh. The dear old grandpas playing 
bridge at the bistro were getting their 
dough by renting their uniforms to the 
boys of the A. E. F. so they could enter 
the dance hall without being challenged 
by the ferocious M. P. Which shows how 
it is with soldiers the world over. 

They knew the ropes! 


Next to His Heart 


He was to go left, he remembered, and 
he kept reaching for the picture in his 
pocket, reassured each time he touched 
the treasure. He thought he saw some 
fellows of his company, but each time he 
touched the picture pocket and was again 
reassured. The picture was on his feft, 
wasn’t it, he reasoned, so the others must 
be on his right, so they could not be from 
his company. 

In an hour Spike and his five men came 
to the edge of a deep ravine. Shells were 
exploding all around him. French. field 
pieces hurriedly moved up with the ad- 
vance were barking behind him. Through 
the trees of the ravine he saw the roofs of 
houses. The town was under the ravine. 
At the far end Spike could see a road 
leading out of the town. Cohen and 
Mitchell had Chauchats and he mo- 
tioned them forward. 

Spike and his men crept down the 
ravine. They came on a curious situation. 
They had reached the town at the precise 
point where the roofs of some of the 
houses along the main street touched the 
hillside, the excavations for the houses 
being cut into the hill. 

Swinging on the branches of a tree 
they climbed forward and landed on the 
roof of a house. Cautiously, protected by 
a small raised wall on the roof of the 
house, they moved toward the street 
side. They peered down and there going 
up the main street they saw a battery of 
German field artillery, the drivers 
whipping up the horses. There was a 
machine gun set on the porch of a house. 

Quickly Spike decided on his plan and 
told the others. They crossed to the ad- 
joining house, softly raised the skylight 
and went down the stairs. Three Ger- 
mans were watching intently from behind 
the machine gun on the porch, the gun 
facing down the street from which the 
American attack was expected. 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Genovese, Gordon, Leonard and I 
will rush them with bayonets,” he 
whispered. ““You, Cohen and Mitcheil, 
come running with the Chauchats.”’ 

With a mad rush they were on the 
German machine-gunners before they 
could move. The fight was short. The 
last German dropped just as a German 
officer appeared in the doorway of a house 
with a pistol in his hand. He was aiming 
at Spike when Cohen caught him with 
the Chauchat. 

Spike rushed to the door where the 
German officer had been, the others fol- 
lowing. Mitchell’s Chauchat sputtered 
beside him and two officers in the room 
dropped. Three others, just turning from 
a hat-rack, one of them with a general’s 
cloak half on his shoulders, faced them. 

“Stick ’em up,” barked Spike. 

The general dropped his cloak and 
raised his hands. The rest of them fol- 
lowed suit. 

One of the other German officers mut- 
tered to the general something about not 
going back when he was told. 

“Don’t shoot,” said the general, ignor- 
ing the other officer, and speaking 
pleasantly in English, to Spike. “We 
know when our war days are over.” 

“Keep them covered,” said Spike. 
“I’m going out and see where the com- 
pany is. They ought to be coming in, 
maybe up the street.”’ 

Spike went out on the porch. The town 
appeared deserted. In the meantime far 
over on the left Captain Barker with 
Lieutenant Regan and the others of the 
company were just making the last rush 
on the town they had reached. They had 
come straight through the wheat fields, 
bearing far left, and there in the open in 
the center of the farms they had come 
upon the town. It was almost easy. They 
raced across a sunken road, put two 
machine guns out of action, and found a 


platoon of Germans with upraised hands 
in the windows of the houses fronting the 
little square. 

“When General Harbord said it was 
seven miles I never thought we would do 
it,’ Captain Barker was saying as the 
men rounded up the prisoners—and then 
he was amazed to see a French lieutenant 
come strolling out of a side street. 

“T say, captain,” said the French lieu- 
tenant, extending his hand, “‘that was a 
very sporting thing to do, helping us out. 
We might have had severe losses.” 

“Helping you out?” questioned the 
captain. 

“Why yes, getting to our objective 
first,’ replied the Frenchman. “This is 
Chaudun, you know, our objective. We 
saw you sweeping into here. I understood 
you were to go to Vierzy, or am I mis- 
taken?” 

“Chaudun,” repeated the captain. 
“This is Chaudun? Why it’s the only 
town around here. It must be Vierzy.”’ 

“Vierzy, no, no, mon capitan. Vierzy 
is over a bit down that ravine. You see 
Chaudun is on a little hill and you can 
see it, but Vierzy is down in a ravine and 
you cannot see it from the wheat plateau. 
You missed your town and captured 
ours.” 

“But this is left of where we started 
out?” protested the captain. 

“Yes, but so is Vierzy left, slightly left. 
You turned too far left and this being the 
only town you could see you took it.” 

“Well, I'll be bombed,” said the cap- 
tain. ““Now we've got to get Vierzy or 
I’m a busted man. Round up the men, 
Lieutenant Regan, and let’s go.” 

Captain Barker got his men assembled 
at the edge of Chaudun and began a 
cautious advance on Vierzy, this time 
with a French guide. They moved over 
to the right and came on the ravine close 
to where Spike and his squad had entered 
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it. They expected strong German resist- 
ance, since their own covering barrage 
had shifted far ahead, and they were late 
in attacking. 

Captain Barker did not take his men 
over the roofs, however, but sent them 
through the alleys with advance patrols 
to test out the houses along the main 
street. 

Spike Kennedy was peering over the 
porch parapet, which had been bulked by 
sandbags, just as the head of Lieutenant 
Regan, who was leading an advance 
patrol, popped out of an alley. Both fired 
at once, and missed, and both in that 
moment were bewildered because they 
were sure it was an American helmet they 
had sighted. 

Spike recovered first. 

“Come on out and surrender if you’re 
krauts,” he yelled. 

“Go to the devil,” yelled Regan, 
stepping out. “How did you get here?” 

“Why, why, lieutenant,” stammered 
Spike, ‘“‘we just kept moving away over 
to the left and we stumbled in here. And 
we got a general and a couple of others 
inside.” 

“You got a general?” echoed the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Yes, a German general and some 
other German officers. We’re holding 
them in there with the Chauchats. The 
artillery was just hauling out of town up 
the hill when we got in and this general 
and the others were getting ready to fol- 
low when we popped down from the roof 
and got them.” 

“But where did you come from?” 
asked Regan. “The last I 
coming through the edge of the woods 
and then you kind of moved off to the 
right and I lost sight of you.” 

“We lost sight of you,” replied Spike. 
“Then I remembered you said we wuz to 
go a little left and we worked a little that 
way as we come across the field, and then 





saw you were | 





we stumbled on the ravine and we almost | 


fell into the village.” 

“And we got the wrong town by going 
away left,” 
“and you fell in here and took 
That’s all, 


over 
bitterly, 
the town and the general. 
corporal, that’s all.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Spike, and suddenly 
he came up with the snappiest left-hand 
salute the Army ever saw. 

Regan’s eyes opened wide. 

“Say, Kennedy, salute me again, will 
you?” he asked. 

“Ves, sir,” said Spike, and up he came 
again with that snappy left-hand salute. 

“Kennedy, you got all over that left- 
right mixup you had when you came to 
camp, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes sir, yes 
eagerly. 

“Yeah,” said Lieutenant Regan, “sure 
you did. Try that salute of yours in a 
mirror sometime. It'll be all right then.” 

Spike stood, puzzled and worried. This 
was a devil of a way to be thanked for 
getting a general. At that moment Cap- 
tain Barker came (Continued on page 38) 
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YES, NEW ORLEANS 
LOOKS FORWARD TO 
THIS NIGHT, JUDGE. 

MAY | HAVE THIS 

DANCE, CHUBBINS ¢ ? 









THIS SURE IS 
THE BIG NIGHT 
OF THE MARDI 
GRAS, DON ! 
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AND You BET I'VE 
GOT THE TOBACCO 







AFTER THAT HOT 
MUSIC YOU 





SMOKING THERE 





I'LL SAY YOU HAVE! PRINCE ALBERT 
IS FAMOUS FOR COOL SMOKING 
THAT LETS THROUGH GOOD, RICH TASTE 
AND KEEPS DOWN BITE 




















IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGKEES 


COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL! 
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HOT SMOKES 
BITE THE TONGUE. 
P.A. SMOKES 
COOLER — 
AND THAT MEANS 
MILDER! 
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KNOWN A TOBACCO 
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along and took in the scene. He went 
inside and talked with the German 
officers, and then came out and looked at 
Spike, who was nervous and uneasy. 

“Ts it the right town, captain?” Spike 
finally asked in a shaky voice. 

“Yes, Kennedy, it’s the right town 
all right,” said the captain, “and you’re 
the right man. You stayed right when we 
wandered too far left. You’re a sergeant 
right now, Kennedy, and I think I can 
assure you that you are going to wear a 
medal on your left breast.”’ 

“Oh, thanks,”’ said Spike, and his hand 


‘ext to His Heart 


(Continued from page 37) 


involuntarily went to his right breast 
pocket where the picture of Mary felt 
quite comfortable. 

His heart was pounding with excite- 
ment and pride, and with some anxiety. 
He noticed for the first time that his 
pounding heart was not under the 
picture. It was on the other side. 

“Say, captain,” he asked, his hand 
still on his right breast pocket, ‘‘can I_ask 
you something?” 

“Why sure, Spike, go ahead.”’ 

“Well, captain, which side is a man’s 
heart on, sure.”’ 


“Always on the left, Spike,” said the 
captain, noticing Spike’s hand gripping 
his upper right pocket. ““You are holding 
your hand on your right side now. Your 
heart is on the left, the other side. Have 
you got a pain? Do you think your heart 
is strained? You’re not wounded, Spike, 
are you?” 

“Oh, no, no, no sir,” responded Spike. 
“The heart’s O. K. I ain’t wounded at all. 
It feels good, the heart does.”’ 

As he walked away he quietly shifted 
Mary’s picture over to his upper lefthand 
pocket. 


And What a College! 


It is likewise the largest school of vet- 
erinary medicine in the world, and is the 
second largest school of engineering. 
Purdue takes top honors in that last 
classification. Purdue has 1000 fewer 
men students than the big Texas school, 
but apparently more of them hope to 
become engineers. 

A. & M. is the oldest state school in 
Texas, first opening its‘doors 64 years ago 
on Oct. 4, 1876, and is not to be confused 
with the somewhat younger but even 
larger University of Texas, at Austin, the 
state’s co-educational font of classical 
learning which enrolls just as many men 
plus some 3,000 young ladies. 

A. & M. was, and is, a land grant col- 
lege, established in conformity with an 
Act of Congress sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Justin S. Morrill of the State of 
Vermont and signed by President Abra- 
ham Lincoln on July 2, 1862. This so- 
called Morrill Act was considered a revo- 
lutionary idea in education at the time, 
and although lack of space prohibits any 
extended treatment of it here, briefly it 
was a farm-relief measure—a plan to 
help the poor boy, especially the poor sons 
of poor farmers who would grow up to be 
poorer farmers unless they could get 
some instruction in how to become better 
farmers. The bill likewise provided for 
training in the “mechanical arts.” 
Practical education, in short, instead of 
the classical variety. 


HIS was revolutionary, it was even by 

some considered bolshevik, because 
“higher education” until then was almost 
entirely classical, meaning Latin and 
Greek and Shakespeare and the likes, 
which polished the set of the well-to-do 
and readied up future preachers and 
school teachers, but which was of no 
practical value to the tater-hoein’ and 
baby-havin’ out fighting the raw soil for 
a living. 


(Continued from page 5) 


The land grant school was the poor 
boy’s school. It still is, although the 
Pharisaical sneers of the socially minded 
that were part of its heritage have long 
since changed to a grateful world’s ad- 
miration. It was the land grant college, 
the men it developed, and the experi- 
ments it performed, that developed the 
dairying industry in this nation, brought 
our national agriculture in all lines to 
what it is, eradicated the cattle tick, 
whipped the boll weevil, the mosquito, 
stamped out typhoid and yellow fever, 





National Commander Kelly dedicat- 
ing The American Legion Commu- 
nity Building at A. and M. last fall. 
The eighty-four cadets who live 
there have better food and quarters 
than are furnished in most of the 
other dormitories and mess halls, 
and at less cost 


developed the textile industry, cotton 
grading, grain sorghums, crop rotation, 
controlled loin disease in cattle, sore 
mouth in sheep, developed pasteurization 
in milk, stamped out infection and con- 
tagion in the soil, in plants, in livestock 
and so on and on with a list of invaluable 
contributions that have lengthened life’s 
span, have increased national wealth and 
have really changed this great land from 
a weed patch into a garden. 


To in this great democracy, the 
original social lines have long since 
been completely dissolved. Many a rich 
man’s son now goes to a land grant school 
through choice. Probabiy he doesn’t even 
know it’s a land grant college and even if 
he did he wouldn’t know what “land 
grant” means. Nor care. Nor would his 
best girl, nor the folks at the next football 
game. Cornell and California are land 
grant colleges. So are Alabama, Arkansas 
and Arizona, Clemson, Colorado State, 
Connecticut State, Delaware, Florida, 
the University of Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Illinois, Iowa State, Kansas State, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana State, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Massachusetts State, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Mississippi State, 
Missouri, Montana State, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico 
A. & M., North Dakota, Ohio State, 
Oklahoma A. & M., Oregon State, 
Pennsylvania State, Purdue, Rhode 
Island State, Rutgers, South Dakota 
State, South Dakota School of Mines, 
Tennessee, Texas A. & M., Utah State, 
Vermont, Virginia A. & M., Washington 
State and West Virginia. 

It would take the biggest snob since 
the gentleman mentioned in Luke 12:38 
to snoot that list from A to W on any 
count whatsoever, including, and princi- 
pally, the social count. 

But although the smartest sports 
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roadsters stand along the fraternity 
curb-stones now, and the white-tie-and- 
tails has replaced the old hickory shirt, 
the institutions, as institutions, have kept 
faith with their founding. Primarily, still, 
they teach the native boy, poor or rich, 


aid the somewhere in their curriculum, how best °S 
Tipping to utilize the natural resources of the Wy, 
holding region immediately at hand. That was B 
vy. Your the original idea. It’s still the principal 
>. Have one. 
ir heart The natural resources of Texas are { 4 
Spike, cotton, cattle, and now oil. No greater ; 
experts on all three can be found than 4— 
_ Spike. currently ornament the Texas A. & M. 
iat all. faculty. Oil in Texas is a relatively new 
phenomenon. The Texas A. & M. School 
shifted of Petroleum Engineering is probably 
fthand unsurpassed in the world. That’s how the 


institution stays abreast of what’s im- 
portant to its people. 

It took 14 years to get the school 
started after Lincoln signed the law. The 





























delay is understandable in the light of ar 
history. Texas wasn’t even a member of 
the Union in 1862 and the throes and ‘.. “Gets Ki d Ki ” 
bitternesses of reconstruction brought du iner an iner 
cotton many problems more pressing than how Fuank Path 
tation, to set up another college. Starting with 
sore 1871, however, progress toward establish- “Your Seagram’s Crowns of today are 
zation ment was steady and the school was ready emeocther, finer, mellower.” caid Frank Back 
d con- for the school year of 1876-77 with a total aR Ca Be atin ainda pr 
4S “K - -- | 
—_ Saou. tk entities oft ti to compare them with the Crown Whiskies 
1 life’s Confederate States of America, was blended five years ago. 
h and tendered the first presidency. Living in Seagtanrs 
| from retirement in Mississippi, and still worn Rex Leettth auther 
by the strain of the intensely bitter war, — ie of 20 “Sons callers” and 0 — 
he at first accepted, upon the testimony te " . a ry - 
the of men who Geauienal him, but his wnt haperendfnlfc - judge of fine whiskey, a 
since family dissuaded him, fearing the strain soerret Sennen Some ms, tasted Seagram's 5 Crown oy 
a rich would be too great and his friends in a ~ of today and the 5 Crown : 
school Mississippi likewise were against the ei of five years ago. He, too, 
- even idea. So that tragic Southern hero agreed: “Much finer today 
ven if “finally yielded and declined the presi- ---a great all-around 
“land dency with regret.” whiskey!” \ 
ld his But he did name the first president. g 
otball Asked to recommend a good man, since “ 
land he couldn’t serve himself, he named Ham Tishee compared 7 Crown 
ansas Thomas S. Gathright, State Superinten- blended today with the 7 Crown of five years 
State, dent of Public Instruction for the State ago. Said the popular cartoonist who draws Sea s 
orida, of Mississippi. Mr. Gathright thereupon “Joe Palooka”—“Your present 7 Crown Fiv 
lowa, became the first president, personally tastes much smoother. It makes a delicious Blended Are 
Ken- heading the Department of “‘Mental and Meshetten * Cin, - 
lary- Moral Philosophy and Belles Lettres’ to ow nptent - 
lech- those young farmers out there on the covers Stef Sonn, 
higan plains. ahaa , il 
state, So the origin of Texas A. & M. was 
aska, distinctly Confederate . . . So is its 
exico present. This past fall the football team 
tate, was about to charge from the dressing 9 
tate, room to meet the stout Villanova 
hode (Pennsylvania) Wildcats who hadn’t lost 
ikota a football game in three years. Just as 
lines, they started to break for the door, Jimmy 
tate, Thomason, 5 ft. 11 in., 200 lb. blocking Zand 5 Crown 
gton back of the Aggies, said, ‘‘Wait a minute, 
Coach, I want to make a speech!” a i 
since Coach Homer Norton was somewhat SMOOTHER AND FINER AS THE YEARS ROLL BY 
2:35 astonished. So was the rest of the squad. Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whis- | Seagram’s 5 Crown Blended Whiskey. The 


any Thomason hadn’t opened his mouth in | key. The straight whiskies in this | straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 


‘inci- two years of varsity football. | product are 4 years or more old. | or more old. 274% straight whiskies, 721% 

But, “O. K.,” said the coach. “Go | 40% straight whiskies, 60% grain | grain neutral spirits. 90 Proof. Seagram- 
orts ahead.” (Continued on page go) | neutral spirits. 90 Proof. Distillers Corporation, Offices: New York, N.Y. 
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And What a College! se 
“4 ticular 
threate! 
(Continued from page 39) Univers 
right tc 
“Boys,” said Thomason, climbing up two hours of practical training a week. Steel. Such Latin-American countries as since A 
on an equipment trunk, “them Yankees With this goes a six-weeks summer Argentina, Nicaragua and Mexico are school, 
shot my grandpappy in the nose. Let’s go course at a regular military training constantly sending their brighter young terprete 
get ’em.” camp. More than go percent of the men up for that type of study. of Tex: 
That was the whole speech. A. & M. students elect the advanced course. Even But the vast majority of the 6,000 are Texas A 
got two touchdowns in the first ten those who don’t continue to wear the typical raw-boned young Texans. They Lest 
minutes and won the ball game by a slap- uniform submit to all campus military go to school cheaply. Tuition is $50 a welter « 
happy margin! regulations, stand formations, march to year, payable $25 a semester, or half- versity 
Military training was in there from the meals and all the military rest of it. year. Board, room and laundry averages one-thi 
first. Military training was one of the Members of the advanced course, $6 a week. They eat in huge mess halls, forever, 
original provisions of the enabling Mor- upon graduation, are commissioned as the school furnishing the chow in the tion. 
rill Act, and al- good old army way To d 
though this act was —only there are come 0 
passed during the seconds and thirds pectanc 
Civil War, that and even fourths, if has bee 
conflict apparently they want them. that W 
had no _ influence Since they’re R.O. been pr 
upon the Morrill T.C., the Gover- 2,000 0% 
reasoning. He was ment furnisheseach be the 
lobbying his bill as student two uni- Harvar 
early as 1857 and forms a year. Since 000,000 
seemed to have bor- the uniform is com- endown 
rowed his original pulsory, that’s his spoutin 
idea from an act of ) a. clothing for the the bes! 
the Illinois legisla- , _ % . year. He furnishes bad, we 
ture which ‘“me- ar oo ® 2 ? + 2 awe Dh ya te? oad ¥ 2 his sox, underwear, now pr 
morialized’’ Con- , . -? } .¢ 5 shoes, one cam- gold. } 
gress in 1853 to get — ee oe tm «3 . > paign hat and a standar 
some such educa- # = ae m dress cap. their sa 
tional program in Pitino ee oles . ate Out-of-State stu- That 
operation codper- = dents are socked are con 
ating, perhaps, the The A. & M. footballers who capped an undefeated, untied 1939 season $200 a year for The me 
paper suggested, by defeating Tulane University in the Sugar Bowl at New Orleans on tuition. The rest is greasy 
with the Smith- New Year’s Day, 14 to 13, before 73,000 people. Just to show the boys the same. Is it 
sonian Institution the student body’s with them all the way the A. & M. cheering section The plant is big You 
at Washington. takes it standing up, all through a game and impressive, come 1! 
The first com- consisting of about mess hi 
mandant was an ex-Confederate officer Second Lieutenants in the Reserve $14,000,000 worth of buildings scattered uage a 
named R. P. W. Morris. He combined Corps. They receive academic credit over a 2,000-acre campus and surrounded Ketchu 
“Military Tactics’ with courses in for their military work, the whole being with approximately 4000 acres of farms, neck,” 
mathematics and “mechanics.” Military synchronized neatly. Especially in these dairies and the like used in teaching and “dope,” 
instruction has been steady through the times when our National Defense system experimental work. It’s more impressive bit foc 
years except for the 1898-99 span, when relies principally upon reserve forces, can now than it was even a year ago, for 12 mustar 
the professional officers were recalled for it be seen how valuable this type of train- new big dormitories and a huge new mess manda 
duty with troops in the war with Spain. ing is in terms of the nation as a whole. hall, looking, all told, like one of these Tactics 
When the World War broke, Texas The War Department seems to think new federal low-rent housing projects, are officers 
A. & M. alumni promptly contributed so, at any rate. There’s probably a mil- just being completed. The extra rooms And 
2200 well trained officers to the colors lion dollars’ worth of arms, accoutrement are already oversold. Matriculation in- footbal 
almost in a body. They were mostly line and equipment at that one school alone, creases at the rate of ten percent a year. not like 
officers, and they were ready to go. A and if they develop their present idea of The size limit isn’t in sight, but for- ing lik 
total of 55 were killed in action, and many a huge military flying field and expert tunately, it doesn’t have to be. By a Americ 
more wounded, showing where they went instruction in military aviation, there’s quirk of fate, a stubborn bluff and the “if tha 
and how they served. Following the war no guessing to what figures the invest- capitulation of a leading rival, Texas for 60 1 
the New York Times made a survey of ment will run. A. & M. is rich and stands to be richer. for it fo 
the participation of college graduates in As for the kids themselves, all but It let the original lands of its land grant section 
the conflict and, in numbers contributed, about 200 of them are native Texans. go. They weren’t worth much anyhow, no mat 
the name of Texas A. & M., like Abou That extra 200 are drawn from 39 States, being mostly grazing prairie. But the voice is 
Ben Adhem’s, led all the rest. the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Canal University of Texas, likewise given @ tion is 
Today, along with the appearance and Zone, Puerto Rico and 15 foreign coun- great chunk of territory by the State, held ball, tk 
most of the procedures of a Regular tries. Most of the latter are in there to on to hers and oil eventually was struck basket} 
Army post (they don’t actually stand specialize in some particular problem directly on it. So Texas U. was rich, such s 
reveille, although the call is sounded as a that’s worrying their part of the world. Texas A. & M. poor, the latter dragging love v 
campus alarm clock) every freshman and There’s a delegation there now, for in- along upon sundry appropriations from section 
sophomore must take one hour of theo- stance, from Venezuela, sent by the the state legislature. And 
retical instruction and two hours of Venezuelan government to study muni- A. & M. executed a frontal attack. while? 
practical training a week. The advanced cipal and sanitary engineering, drainage Claiming that the law allocating state Well 
course, optional to juniors and seniors, is and malaria control. They have a great lands for state school support was am- engines 
three hours of theoretical instruction and authority in that there, a Professor E. W. biguous, they threatened to sue and in Gent 
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pcove that such lands were really set 
aside for all state schools, not any par- 
ticular state school. They furthermore 
threatened to sue to prove that the 
University of Texas didn’t have any 
right to any of the oil money anyhow, 
since A. & M. was the original state 
school, and the law might even be in- 
terpreted to read that the University 
of Texas was really only a branch of 
Texas A. & M. 

Lest it all get tangled and lost in a 
welter of lawsuits and politics, the Uni- 
versity of Texas agreed to give A. & M. 
one-third of all the oil money, now and 
forever, if she’d drop the proposed litiga- 
tion. 

To date, $30,000,000 worth of oil has 
come out of that land. Reasonable ex- 
pectancy from the wells now producing 
has been set at $100,000,000. Much of 
that West Texas wilderness hasn’t even 
been prospected geologically. There are 
2,000,000 acres of it. In time, these may 
be the two richest schools in the world. 
Harvard, with an endowment of $140,- 
000,000, now enjoys that distinction, but 
endowments can shrink while oil keeps 
spouting. Mother Nature probably runs 
the best bank of all. Come good times, or 
bad, war or peace, feast or famine, oil is 
now probably a better investment than 
gold. Nations can renounce the gold 
standard, but they need oil—even in 
their savage efforts to destroy each other. 

That’s where those new dormitories 
are coming from, to get back to A. & M. 
The means for more crash against those 
greasy crown blocks daily. 

Is it fun to go to any such institution? 

You should hear that husky Corps 
come roaring into one of those huge 
mess halls, shouting a traditional slang- 
uage all its own! Sugar is “sawdust.” 
Ketchup is “blood.” Meat is “bull- 
neck,” bread, “gun-wadding,” coffee, 
“dope,” spaghetti, ‘““worms,” salad, “‘rab- 
bit food,’ chocolate, “‘mud.” I leave 
mustard to your imagination. The com- 
mandant is the “bull of the woods.” 
Tactics are “bull-tics,” the other army 
officers “‘little bulls.” 

And to see and hear that Corps at a 
football or basketball game is something 
not likely to be forgotten. There’s noth- 
ing like it elsewhere in intercollegiate 
America. Their established tradition is 
“if that team can go out there and fight 
for 60 minutes, you can stand and cheer 
for it for 60 minutes.” The entire cheering 
section stands through the entire contest 
no matter: what, nor how long, and no 


voice is still. The A. & M. cheering sec- | 


tion is officially “the 12th man” in foot- 
ball, the roth in baseball, the sixth in 
basketball—and so on. You can’t have 
such spirit unless you’re seriously in 
love with something. Those cheering 
sections are the indelible tip-off. 

And do they turn out anything worth- 
while? 

Well, typical alumni in the fields of 
engineering are A. F. Dickerson, high 
in General Electric (Continued on page 42) 
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And What a College! 


at Schenectady, whose most spectacular 
recent job was lighting the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair; Marvin W. Smith, 
vice-president and several other sorts of 
top executive with Westinghouse at 
Pittsburgh; L. W. Wallace, Director of 
Research for the American Engineering 
Council in Chicago; Charles S. Atwell, 
vice-president of the Texas Co.; J. B. 
Thomas, vice-president of the Texas 
Electric Service Co.; Price Campbell, 
President of the West Texas Utilities 
Co.; W. W. Lunch, vice-president of the 
Texas Power and Light Co. and so on 
and on through an impressive roster. 

Distinguished alumni of the agricul- 
tural and cattle raising departments are 
men such as John C. Burns, administra- 
tor and manager of the Burk-Burnett 
estate, including 290,000 acres of ranch 
land; Virgil Parr, manager of the great 
Pitchfork Ranch; Walter B. Cardwell, 
head of the million-dollar Luling Founda- 
tion for the study of agriculture; Albert 
Kyle, manager of the famous Burleson- 
Johns Stock Farm. 

Albert Sidney Burleson, Postmaster 
General under Woodrow Wilson, was an 
old Texas Aggie. The metropolis of Dal- 
las seems to favor A. & M. products as 
City Managers. The present incumbent, 
Jimmy Aston, is an Aggie. The one be- 
for him was another, Hal Moseley. 

It’s really a great institution, larger in 
its military phase, but still typical of the 
land grant colleges of America, which 
serve the nation doubly. They equip 


the substantial pay-roll tax savings made 
possible by knowing the law. 2. Giving 
the employer successful employment 
stabilization plans. 3. Providing a con- 
sultation service to give advice to em- 
ployers in their employment stabilizing 
efforts. 4. Furnishing general information 
on unemployment and employment sta- 
bilization efforts. 5. Conducting regional 
conferences of employers for the study 
of employment stabilization problems. 

In addition to all this, Minnesota 
employed Legionnaires to talk not only 
to the presidents and secretaries of civic 
organizations about employment sta- 
bilization but to employers themselves 
in many Cases. 

Now, in round hard cash, what can 
this employment stabilization service 
save business and the country? 

In 1938, in Minnesota, a total of 112,- 
300 workers applied for and received 
$8,500,000 in unemployment benefits. 
This is a dead loss, a drain on the State’s 


(Continued from page 41) 


young men for the ways of peace, while 
fitting them expertly to lead in defense 
if that peace is challenged and it comes 
to a fight. 

This particular institution comes close, 
too, to the heart of every Legionnaire, 
for Legionnaires are conducting an edu- 
cational experiment there that may, in 
time, have far-reaching effects. A new 
development around great state schools 
such as this are so-called “project 
houses.”” These were originally commu- 
nity propositions wherein earnest stu- 
dents, too poor to afford even the low 
rates of official maintenance, pooled 
their slender assets, took over an aband- 
oned house of some sort, stocked it with 
supplies, even with cows and chickens, 
brought from home, did their own work, 
their own washing and even, in some 
cases, their own cooking, in the interest 
of getting a college education cheap. 

There are fifteen such “‘project houses” 
at Texas A. & M. but the finest of 
the lot has been newly constructed 
by the Texas State Department of The 
American Legion to help the sons of ex- 
service men make their way. Colonel Jay 
A. Rossiter, of Houston, former Texas 
State Commander, was the dynamo be- 
hind this particular project. The attrac- 
tive place, built last summer at a cost of 
$23,000, is caring for 84 boys, who 
are thus enabled to attend college. The 
project is coéperative and self-governed, 
each student having a definite bit of the 
general responsibility. Preference in ap- 


Keep ’Em On 
(Continued from page 25) 


wealth, the employers’ income, on the 
wealth, even, of the nation. 

Suppose that, through the Legion Em- 
ployment Stabilization Service 11,000 
of those workers had been kept in jobs. 
Suppose each earned a thousand dollars 
a year. Their total pay income would 
have been $11,000,000—or $2,500,000 
more than was paid out to 112,300 people. 
I know figures are a nuisance, and we all 
dislike them, particularly big ones that 
are just a lot of numbers and zeros. But 
please look at those again because they 
mean just this: The money paid out to 
the 112,300 was a dead loss, as far as 
production is concerned. The $11,000,000 
earned was created wealth, adding to the 
purchasing power of Minnesota and the 
nation as well. Eleven thousand men off- 
setting the drain of ten times their 
number. 

Back in the beginning of this article 
I mentioned parenthetically that busi- 
ness in 1941 would pay around $750,000,- 


plications is given sons of Texas Legion. 
naires. Next come sons of World War 
veterans now dead. Financial Status, 
personal qualities and other factors 
weigh in the order of acceptance. Young 
men taken are expected, although not 
required, to have sufficient interest jp 
national defense to take the full military 
course while they are in college, and to 
accept commissions as Reserve Officers 
when they finish. Room and board cost 
these youngsters a little less than $13 a 
month, currently. 

At the National Executive Committee 
meeting last November in Indianapolis, 
Colonel Rossiter, upon request, made a 
full report upon the A. & M. Legion 
project house, placed its detailed plans 
at the disposal of the committee and sug- 
gested that similar service might be ren- 
dered by the Legion in every State that 
has a land grant college. It may thus 
conceivably develop into a national 
movement. 

But that last is something to talk 
about when the time comes. 

In the meantime, salute a real school, 
Soldier! 

Its football team indeed was great, 
but it was really only catching up with 
the rich service in peace, the gallant 
record in war, the potential bulwark if 
our national honor or safety is definitely 
challenged in the future that make this 
one of the distinctive educational insti- 
tutons of these entire United States. 

Yeah Aggie! 


coo in unemployment compensation 
taxes. Get that figure—Three-quarters of a 
billion dollars! 

The amount doesn’t register with you, 
nor with me; it’s just too big for the 
mind to grasp. But let me say this: If you 
had started working an eight-hour day 
four hundred years before Christ was 
born and got paid two dollars a minute 
right down until this minute you would 
just about have earned $750,000,000. So 
in the parlance of the day, it isn’t hay. 

And if a Legion Department Stabiliza- 
tion Service could save only ten percent 
of this amount it would save $75,000,000, 
which would keep a lot of veterans in 
jobs. 

Much has already been done; an enor- 
mous amount remains to be done. 
California and Illinois have already ac- 
cepted the invitation of Minnesota to 
take advantage of this employment 
stabilization service. Other Departments 
whose state laws have a so-called “merit 
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may have the service by asking 


rating” 
for it. 
Throughout the country only the fol- 


lowing States do not have the so-called 


“merit rating’ in their unemployment 
compensation laws: Georgia, Idaho, 
Maine, Mississippi, Montana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Washington and Maryland. But else- 
where, if the Department wills, the em- | 
ployment stabilization service can begin | 
keeping men at work, thus creating jobs | 
to a large extent for veterans. | 

This is a service to the community, 
State and nation for which the Legion | 
is singularly fitted, because through its 
more than 11,000 Posts it reaches into | 
every part of the nation. It is a service | 
that can benefit not alone our own un- 
employed comrades, but can create 
wealth running into millions for the na- 
tion. It is a service that can, when suc- 
cessfully completed, stand as a monu- 
ment to the Legion’s creed of unselfish 
service in time of peace such as its mem- 
bers gave in time of war. No service can 
be greater than that which benefits all 
as well as aiding our own jobless, the chap 
who has become “the man over forty.” 

Finally, look at it from the viewpoint | 
of your own pocketbook. How much are 
you losing, either in time spent waiting 
for work if you are an employe, (or in a 
high unemployment compensation tax 
if you are an employer) that a little 
thought and a little advice would materi- 
ally reduce? If you can tell your boss | 
where he can save money, there will be 
money in it for you. And a job, perhaps, 
for some pal who at the moment is taking 
it on the chin. If you own a business, find 
out now what can be done to save you 
money. The American Legion Employ- 
ment Stabilization Service at Austin, 
Minnesota knows a lot of answers. 

The first thing is for each employer 
to know how his own State’s unemploy- 
ment compensation law works. The Le- 
gion’s analysis of various state laws will 
help him to know. These useful little | 
booklets have already been pretty well 
distributed in Minnesota. Under the 
leadership of Comrade Lawrence J. | 
Fenlon of the National Employment | 
Committee and Chairman of the Illinois | 
Department Employment Commission, 
and under the direction of Harry L. 
Jansen in Cook County and of Merle E. 
Schaad in down-state Illinois, the work | 
is now going on there. Under Department 
Employment Chairman Lewis B. Maier, 
the work is being organized in California. 
The program will be extended to ot er 
Departments in the order in which they 
apply for it, and as fast as the necessary 
organizations can be set up and trained. 

Maybe you didn’t know the opportu- 
nities of saving money and saving jobs 
under the unemployment compensation 
taxation laws; I know I didn’t for a time. 
Maybe you didn’t know this opportunity 
which the Legion has of giving its country 
its greatest service. That service should 











be extended to the entire nation. 
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“Silk Stockings 
in the Morning? Imagine!” 


ILK stockings a luxury? Not today, but they were 25 

years ago. So was an automobile, and a telephone. An 
incandescent lamp—not half so good as the one you now get 
for 15 cents—then cost more than twice as much. And you 
couldn’t buy a radio or an electric refrigerator for love or 
money. 


These are only a few of the things we accept today as 
commonplace. We expect wide, smooth, well-lighted streets. 
We want automatic heat in our homes; we clean our rugs 
with vacuum cleaners. When we go to the dentist we expect 
him to use an electric drill; we accept without comment an 
X-ray examination as part of a medical check-up. Luxuries? 
Not at all; they’re part of the American standard of living. 


How did they become common in so short a time? Not by 
some sudden change in our wealth and habits. It was through 
years of steady work by American industry—scientists, 
engineers, and skilled workmen developing new products, 
improving them, learning to make them less expensive so 
that more millions of people could enjoy them. And so, 
imperceptibly, luxuries have changed to necessities. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing use of 
electricity in industry has helped in this progress. For more 
than 60 years, General Electric men and women have 
pioneered in making electricity more useful to the American 
people—have led in creating More Goods for More People 
at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineerin ing have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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communist false-front slogan ‘“Twentieth 
Century Americanism” there has been no 
change in the aims of the communists 
since Foster spoke those words. 

Why then do we hesitate to deny a 
place on the ballot to communists? 

Shall we continue to forget that there 
are institutions that are intolerable in the 
American sense? 

Let no misguided appeals to liberty, 
free speech, or cries of political persecu- 
tion sway us from consideration of this 
problem. The way is open to any Ameri- 
can individual, to any American group, 
to cry for changes in government twenty- 


Let's Outlaw It 


(Continued from page 17) 


four hours a day. But our liberties must 
be protected from the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” or from any other system 
which is produced by methods that are 
not constitutional; and that our liberties 
be not endangered by policies that flow 
out of the Moscow politbureau. 

This is an all-American program that 
reaches into every State. The decision as 
to the parties that are allowed places on 
the ballot is largely reached through state 
election laws. Consequently, the effort to 
outlaw the communist party must flow 
from state Departments of The American 
Legion. The corresponding and support- 


ing Federal legislation will be sought by 
the national organization of the Legion. 

The hammer and sickle on the Ameri- 
can ballot is a fake and a fraud. If 
the communists had their way the Bill 
of Rights which guarantees our demo- 
cratic form of government would give 
way to autocracy. Have no hesitancy 
in moving to outlaw the communist em- 
blem from the American ballot. Only 
those who subscribe to the tenets of the 
Comintern are granted the right to 
affiliate themselves with the branch com- 
munist organization that we see here in 
the United States. 


Dreams and Destin Ly 


obviously necessary but if the dream 
were to come true government must 
hamper the individual to the smallest 
extent, although it might be called on to 
help. Government was to be for the 
people, not the people for the government. 
The American Dream and the American 
Way both called for a conception of 
the state as far remote from the 
totalitarian idea as are the two poles 
of the earth. 

Moreover, if every man was to be 
free to rise to the height of his ability, 
he must be free to use all his abilities 
with as few trammels as would be con- 
sistent with law, order and the good of 
all. He must be free to venture and to 
win or lose. He must be free to rise in 
the social scale with no barriers of in- 
herited rank, title or caste. He must be 
free to express himself, think, write— 
to invent, to live his life as he wished— 
under the same limitations mentioned 
above. The American Way has been the 
way of freedom, the freedom to do things 
and to venture on one’s own, typified 
by the lone flight of a Lindbergh across 
the Atlantic. 

As society becomes more complex, 
the functions of government with its 
restraints must become so also. The New 
York City of 1940, for example, could 
not trust to the volunteer fire depart- 
ments of 1840. A great industrial civiliza- 
tion demands different regulation by 
government than did the simple agricul- 
tural civilization of a century and a half 
ago. How much and how far regulation 
should go is something I am not dealing 
with here. I am concerned only with the 
people and the American Way. 

To what extent have the people 
turned from the old American Way? In 
the past, as I have noted, our idea of 
freedom was freedom to do. In the last 
few years, that idea for many has appar- 


(Continued from page 11) 


ently changed to the idea of freedom 
from certain things, such as worry, work, 
responsibility and self-help. The prevail- 
ing idea today, among almost all classes, 
seems to have become that of security 
instead of adventure. Some security 
is desirable for all, and I have elsewhere 
expressed myself as in favor of additional 
security for workers in our changed in- 
dustrial world, but in general the two 
ideas are incompatible. You cannot sit 
safe in your home, reading about adven- 
ture, and get the same experience or 
character-building as if you were yourself 
adventuring. Watching a baseball game 
does not benefit your body as if you were 
playing yourself, or listening to music 
does not give the same sense of self-ex- 
pression as playing an instrument your- 
self, however badly. Keeping money safe 
in cash or the savings bank makes a dif- 
ferent sort of man and life from taking 
the risks and responsibilities of trying 
to build up a new industry. 

In the same way, trying to keep one’s 
self free from risk, work or worry makes 
a different sort of man from those who 
have always wanted to be free to en- 
counter all these in order to rise. No one 
would minimize the depth of this de- 
pression or the hardship for millions who 
have wanted work and could not find it. 
Yet this depression shows psychological 
changes from previous ones. For exam- 
ple, in the past, businesses dependent 
on selling from house to house by can- 
vassers have frequently done better in 
bad times than good, but not this time. 
The reason is that in former bad periods 
many more worked as canvassers than 
when they had other jobs in flush periods, 
with the result that, although public 
purchasing power was less, so many more 
people were pushing the goods sold that 
way that sales actually rose. This time 
it is extremely hard to get salesmen be- 


cause they prefer relief to new or uncon- 
genial work and trying to help them- 
selves. This is merely one straw to show 
the shift of wind. 

With this change in the desire for 
freedom from instead of freedom ¢o has 
come a general criticism of the old 
American Way. The whole world has 
shown itself critical of, and dissatisfied 
with, the old order in the disillusionment 
following the war and peace of 1914-109. 
In many countries freedom, self-govern- 
ment and the ideals of democracy have 
given place to dictators and despotism. 
America has not shown itself entirely 
immune, and in considering the possible 
trend in the future, it may be worth 
while to consider what have been the re- 
sults of the American Way to risk and 
self reliance, and the Dictator Way to 
promised security. 

What has freedom meant as we have 
developed it in America? First, spiritu- 
ally, it has meant the fulfillment to 
a very great extent of the American 
Dream, the possibility for each man and 
woman to make the most of themselves. 
I admit all the dark shadows on our life 
in the past but in what other country 
have citizens been so free to do what they 
wanted and to rise as high as they could, 
economically, socially and intellectually? 

Where else have all the people bad such 
chances for free education? Where else 
do people of all ranks and occupations 
meet and talk on such a basis of easy 
equality? Where else is a person, regard- 
less of his origin or hereditary advantages 
of wealth or family, so readily accepted 
in new ranks of society if he shows him- 
self by his own efforts and development 
to be worth it? Where else is the press 
today wholly uncensored and the dis- 
semination of information so unham- 
pered? 

And where else is a man so free to 
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- by the American Dream and the Ameri- its life insurance. For every 100 persons the spiritual and material benefits which 

sri can Way. We forget them now largely the United States has 22 automobiles, the American Way has produced for us, 

If because they seem so natural and in- Canada 11, France and the United and I defy anyone to point to any other 

Sill evitable that we accept them as the air Kingdom 5 each, Germany 2 and Italy 1. country whose way has come anywhere 

10- we breathe. Yet they are not. They are Let us look at it another way. A year near ours in results, in spite of the moan- 

ve the result of a long series of circumstances ago, according to the National Industrial ings of many politicians or interested 

cy and struggles, of adventuring of millions, Conference Board, at that time and before agents of foreign groups. What we have 

m- rich and poor, cultured and uncultured. the present war rationing abroad, an gained for ourselves spiritually and mate- 

ily What we should not forget is that hour’s wages would buy: rially has been due to one of the greatest 

he these effects have in turn other effects. : mass movements in all history, but it has 

to Without the freedoms we have gained— Baskets Lbs. Lbs. Cigar- been a movement in which individuals 

of food Bread Butter ettes ee 

n- those of speech, of the press, freedom United States 2.83 7.5 7 to have acted as individuals and not as 

<n to believe, risk and venture—there could Britain...... 1.26 5.2 0.8 21 bees in a swarm or as pawns to be moved 

be little or no further advance, but by all France. ..... 1.23 52 25 40 as pleased any one man. To that has 

examples, a great retrogression in our — Lang > > 3 aa 4 been due our freedom and our energy. 

spiritual, intellectual, scientific and eco- aaa oa ys “e 16 Let us turn briefly now to the totali- 

nomic progress. tarian states. At the cost of freedom they 

What has the American Way done Putting it differently, in the United have promised their citizens security. 

for the last of these? The depression States a man had to work one hour and In the first place what would complete 

has to a large extent made us lose our eleven minutes to buy a pair of overalls, security mean if it could be attained? 

sense of comparison and proportion. We ten hours and fifty minutes in Germany, Would it not mean an immense falling: 

have also been led—let us hope with and thirty-two hours and fifty-six min- off in energy? Some security, as I have 

» eventual good results—to concentrate utes in Italy. To buy a pair of shoes took said, is desirable for all, but would the 

- attention on the so-called underprivi- three hours and twenty-six minutes in vast majority of men work as hard as 

. leged third, and the other ills of our the United States and twenty-four hours they do if freed from any anxiety, com- 

present day, so much that we tend to fail and twenty-two minutes in Italy. pulsion or ambition? I am sure I would 

. to understand what we really have done. These are dry figures but if we use not myself. Would America have de- 

s Let us give a few statistics. We have only our imagination to go back of them we veloped in three centuries from an 

1 about six percent of the earth’s surface can see the enormous difference in the almost unin- (Continued on page 46) 
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work his own way upward in any occu- 
pation, which lends itself to the need of 
the moment, with a greater degree of 
social freedom? One could mention a 
multitude of instances to prove these 
and other points in the effects wrought 


and seven percent of its people. Yet 
what have we got? Among other things, 
50 percent of the world’s radios, 60 per- 
cent of its telephones, 70 percent of its 
automobiles, most of its refrigerators and 
bath rooms, and we carry 70 percent of 
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standard of living, even after ten years 
of our depression, which they represent 
between America and the other countries 
named. Make a balance sheet and put 
on one side all the blackest shadows in 
our own civilization, and on the other 





‘BLACK, SWIRLING WATERS SWALLOWED OUR BABY!” 


A true experience of GEORGE W. HOYT, Litchfield, Mich. 


Ono FOREBODING of impending danger warned my wife 
and me as we walked home from town one night, pulling 
our two-year-old boy in his wagon,” writes Mr. Hoyt. “We 
were in the middle uf a narrow footbridge, spanning a 
stream, when fate struck. 





2] “SUDDENLY A WHEEL came off the wagon, hurling our baby 
into the black, swirling waters of the river. Luckily I had my 
flashlight with me. I switched it on as I jumped over the 
railing. Despite a thorough soaking, that light did not fail me. 





© “irs ericut, faithful beam disclosed 
my boy clinging to the branches of a 
floating tree! Those dependable ‘Eve- 
ready’ fresh DATED batteries helped 
save our little boy’s life. I will never be 
without them in my flashlight! 


(Signed) Jprvge Ww Whyt” 
NoTE: An “Eveready” flashlight with “Eveready” 
batteries, will normally continue to burn under water. 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of 
National Carbon Co., inc, 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... o4 for the DATE-LIN® 
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habited wilderness to what it is if 
every man had always played safe and 
been assigned a task by someone in 
Washington? We need not, however, 
pose the question. We have seen the 
futility in Europe of the states which 
have tried after promises to bring security 
to their peoples. What security is there? 
Their properties, their personal liberty, 
their freedom to leave the country, even 
their thoughts and lives, have fallen 
under the whims of one leader here 
or there. They scarce dare whisper to 
their best friend their real views lest 
he be a spy, or a friend today and an 
enemy tomorrow. 

The figures given above indicate the 
scale of living of their inhabitants as 
contrasted with our own. Spiritually, 
they are being held by the throat and 
suffocated. 

In Germany and Russia particularly 
people cannot talk freely. They cannot 
criticize or suggest any change, cannot 
read the books or newspapers they 
would, are denied information of what is 
happening in other countries and what 
thoughts may be moving about the 
world. In Germany one can be punished 
by death for listening to any foreign 
radio. 

I hardly need detail conditions which 


are now generally well known, such as 
the persecution of all sorts, racial, politi- 
cal, personal, with the concentration 
camp or execution, the denial of even 
the forms of justice, and the utter un- 
certainty of all life. Education has ceased 
to teach truth and teaches only obedience 


to the master. Religion is oppressed. 
History and science are warped to up- 
hold only the totalitarian state. 

It might be thought that mathematics 
and astronomy at least could not be 
put under the dominion of propaganda, 
but even they are attacked and today 
I read a translation from the Russian 


The 


Justice believes that aviation is going 
to seek new and smaller and more pro- 
tected centers. 

“I have the feeling that the country’s 
principal air bases won’t continue to be 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, be- 
cause these spots are too exposed and too 
dangerous,” he says. “These air bases 
will move inland, where it’s safer. Per- 
haps more and more flying activities will 
center around Akron. You have a good 
airport here. You have the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin air-dock and factory and the 
new Funk Brothers airplane factory. 


(Continued from page 45) 


stating that the Soviet Academy has 
declared that there must be a Marxist 
astronomy and that the astronomy of the 
West is really only “‘revolting propaganda 
of counter-revolutionary bourgeois ide- 
ology.” 

It seems incredible, but that is what 
all science and culture is bound to come 
to in a state such as Germany or Russia 
is today. Without freedom of thought 
and expression there must come a stop 
to progress in all departments of thought. 
Not only is personal liberty destroved 
but in the process any hope of scientific 
or other intellectual advance, and if that 
occurs what must happen to industrial- 
ized civilizations which depend on an 
ever-running stream of ideas, discoveries 
and inventions to maintain them? 


IS is no imaginary problem. It has 

been said that with us the forty- 
eight States have performed, as one of 
their functions, that of serving as separate 
laboratories for the trying out of new 
political ideas. For some years the na- 
tions of Europe have served the same 
useful purpose for us. We have seen the 
totalitarian idea at work in three of the 
most noted of them, and among them 
two formerly highly civilized, Italy and 
Germany. Six or seven years ago the 
experiments could be regarded as inter- 
esting and possibly holding some lessons 
for all. Today we know. We see poverty, 
loss of freedom, mental and moral falling- 
off, danger to the whole of world civiliza- 
tion, including possibly in the future 
our own. 

The present situation has largely 
come about from the bad conditions, 
especially economic, which opened the 
way for the race of the dictators who now 
dominate a large part of Europe and 
whose lust for more power, and even to 
maintain their present control in their 
several countries, leads them to demand 


world domination. The American Way 
has brought us, in comparison, untold 
blessings, of which many of us are fx 
too heedless. We accept them as natural 
and as necessarily permanent whateyer 
we do. This is not true. If we are to 
maintain the Way and the blessing 
it is capable of continuing to produg 
we must consider our own faults and 
dangers. We have, among other things 
got to keep the door of opportunity open, 
for if we do not, men may come to prefer 
some other way than the old one, which 
was based on opportunity. 

Moreover we must recall, in consider. 
ing the desire for security, that if it re 
sults in a complete economic and per. 
manent smash, we may go the way of 
other nations. Wealth is not something 
static. It is not merely cash and stocks 
and bonds and other things in the hands 
of the people at this moment. For the 
most part the Government does not 
make wealth, though it can seize it, but 
if it divided all of it in existence at pres- 
ent it would not go far, and then what? 
Government cannot over-tax and fail to 
pay its bills indefinitely. It cannot forever 
make jobs out of nothing but taxes. 

Wealth, even to provide taxes, has to 
be constantly recreated. If government 
ever took over all business we would be 
come a vast totalitarian state, and there 
is no reason to believe that we would 
have in a few years a better standard 
of living, more freedom or a better hope 
for future progress, than the totalitarian 
states in Europe. Do we want to take 
that way or, in spite of present difficulties 
and the need, which I gladly acknowl 
edge, for trying to cure many of our ills 
and reform many of our abuses, do we 
prefer to stick to the old American Way 
which, on the whole, has made for the 
creation of wealth, jobs, the highest 
standard of living for the greatest num- 
ber of people in the world, and freedom? 


Ground Crew Grows 
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Akron is without any doubt air-minded.” 

But a school for aviation mechanics? 
Isn’t that an ambitious undertaking? 

“We're not afraid of it,” answers 
youthful Charles P. Norris, county super- 
visor of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Norris, by the way, came to his job 
through eighteen summers in Y. M. C. A. 
work. He is air-minded: last summer he 
took time on his own to complete the 
necessary flying training and secure his 
pilot’s license. That isn’t part of his job, 
but it helps. 

They’ve had considerable experience 


with schools, Norris explains. There are 
9,000 different kinds of work a man or 
girl can do to earn a living, and the Akron 
staff of NYA has been successful in giving 
work-experience in 100 or 125 of these 
lines. Young men have been given first- 
hand training in draughting, pipe-fitting, 
and even such humble but necessary tasks 
as shoveling dirt. Four years ago NYA 
lads helped build “Derby Downs” if 
Akron, a steep cemented hill where every 
August come boys from the world over to 
race the motorless little cars they them 
selves have built. 
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Norris and Justice know that in Akron 
plenty of young fellows who had grown 
restless and dissatisfied with formalized 
book learning are finding themselves in 
the trades. The trade schools of Akron 
have been collaborating generously, and 
wil continue to help with the new 
aviation mechanics’ school. 

The 200 students—all that can be 
accepted at one time—will need two 
years of high school and must qualify in a 
mathematics test, an intelligence test and 
a mechanical aptitude test. They should 
show good judgment, mental alertness, a 
willing attitude, an ability to assume and 
carry out responsibilities, a desire to 
jearn, and an interest in mechanical work 
plus good manual dexterity. Probably 
some lads who have already qualified for 
NYA work (you have to show you need 
the meney) will be transferred to the 
school on a split-month basis. This will 
permit such lads to continue to receive 
their $18 to $22 a month for work up to 
56 hours a month. As students these 
young men will pay no tuition, but 
neither will they receive any pay. Nor 
are they covered by insurance. 

For the most part these students will 
come from local homes or at least from 
somewhere in the county. They will live 
at home or in _ boarding-houses; no 
dormitory is contemplated, nor will there 
be any barracks. 

These student-mechanics will not wear 
unifurms. This is no¢f an army or a navy 
aflair. And the young men accepted for 
training will be under this discipline, that 
they can be dropped if unsatisfactory; 
but they do not “enlist.” After graduat- 
ing they will be free to go into military 
service, if they wish, or step into a good 
job in some airplane factory. 

Other and similar aviation mechanics’ 
schools are already getting under way at 
South Charleston, West Virginia, and 
Algiers, Louisiana. The courses of study 
are already carefully planned. There is a 
basic course, covering shop mathe- 
matics, drafting and blue-print reading, 
elemental electricity and the funda- 
mentals of aviation. There is an advanced 
course, first in engine work, covering 
carburetion and fuel systems, ignition, 
instruments, propellers, engine overhaul 
and engine operation and test. Then the 
advanced airplane course, covering weld- 
ing and sheet metal, soldering and 
fuselage repair, wood and fabrication with 
the splicing of wood and the repairing of 
coverings, airplane structures and land- 
ing gear, controls and brakes, and air- 
plane rigging, airplane equipment (fire 
extinguishers, de-icers, etc.) and airplane 
inspections. 

That might look like a lot of work to 
some people, but it means opportunity to 
a good many young fellows. 

Imagine yourself in the shoes of young 
jim H——, for instance. Jim is 23 and 
almost too sober for his age. He’s done a 
lot of thinking. His letter to NYA head- 
quarters, asking for first place in the new 
aviation mechanics’ school, is manly, 
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direct and straight from the heart. “I’ve 
loved airplanes ever since I was old 
enough to hoid a wrench in my hands,” 
he wrote, “and I’ve hoped for just such a 
chance as your school will give. Count 
me in!” 

Imagine too the enthusiasm of young 
Roger J——. Roger has a good mind, but 
his ancestors handed him a fair share of 
stubbornness—call it intellectual honesty, 
if you wish. He hates to have anything 
told to him, prefers to bite it raw out of 
life itself and to prove to his own two 
hands and two eyes that what you say is 


47 
true. Roger didn’t do well in school, 
although the teachers liked him and ad- 
mired his sincerity. They hoped he would 
find himself some day, and in an NYA 
wood-working shop he has already got on 
his feet. He has the skill and the instinct 
to be a superb mechanic. 

Imagine several hundred Bills and 
Jacks and Toms, all restless, all worried 
at not being able to find a job, all wonder- 
ing whether they ever would find a job 
that wasn’t already overrun with too 
many applicants. White-collar positions 
are crowded; (Continued on page 48) 











“IT’S MY FAVORITE BARGAIN” 
a 


io 
A bargain,” says the dictionary, “is an advantageous transaction.” 


Telephone service is like that. 


Advantageous to you because it saves time, steps and trouble. 
Stands guard over the security of your home. Helps you to 
keep in touch with relatives and friends. 


And does all of this as a real bargain should —at low cost. 


Pennies buy wings when you reach for the telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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everybody knows that. The professions 
are loaded with good men. Only the 
trades offer an opportunity, and being 
an aviation mechanic is a trade just 
now opening up. But does this job of 
aviation mechanic hold a future? Does it 
have prestige to satisfy a man’s pride, 
and pay enough to support a wife? Can a 
young fellow be happy in this kind of 
work through life? Answer that question 
in the right way for these lads, and show 
them how to get started, and you receive 
in return enthusiasm and loyalty beyond 
measure. 

So they’re starting to work in earnest 
in Akron. The thirteen Legion Posts in 
Summit County have specific plans for 
raising the remaining part of that $2,000 
they pledged, and money is always im- 
portant. Equally needed, and equally 
available, is the big-brothers’ helpfulness 
these Legionnaires stand ready to show 
the lads who embark on this training. 

Legionnaires feel optimistic that one 
bottle-neck in the problem of prepared- 
ness is being eliminated. 

“Military experts know you can take 
in a raw recruit, teach him to suck-in-his- 


(Continued from page 47) 


guts and stand erect, to shave in cold 
water, to handle a gun and do fours-right 
in his sleep,” Bill Calvert and Castle 
Smith agree. “They know too that with 
the present margin of safety that is built 
into an airplane, they can teach a fair 
percentage of young fellows how to fly. 

“But there’s something about being an 
aviation mechanic that has to be born in 
a man, or at least developed by a sympa- 
thetic teacher. A good aviation mechanic 
should be air-minded and should under- 
stand the added risk a rough spot of dope 
can cause on the smooth surface of a 
wing, and do something about it in time. 
A man for this job should love an engine 
and take pride in helping it produce its 
best. He ought to feel an intense loyalty 
to the man in the air because the con- 
certed efforts of a lot of them help to keep 
him there, and keep him safe. 

“Good aviation mechanics don’t grow 
on trees. You can’t wish them into ex- 
istence; you’ve got to raise them from an 
egg. But we hope and believe that these 
men in the National Youth Administra- 
tion can turn out the sort of mechanics 
that aviation needs and can use. We’ve 


eyeven Programs in 


training in the camps on a voluntary 
basis. There is of course general opposi- 
tion by anti-military and organized peace 
groups. Also there is argument that the 
plan involves an indirect invasion of 
democratic rights through alleged class 
discrimination against boys from poor 
homes. In reply to the latter, however, it 
has been repeatedly pointed out that in 
time of war a Selective Service system 
would include both rich and poor, and 
that the poor boys who had obtained the 
rudiments of military training at CCC 
camps would have a decided advantage 
over the boys from more prosperous 
homes. 

On the night of December 17th last, 
National Commander Raymond J. Kelly, 
on a Nation-wide radio hookup, debated 
with James J. McEntee, Acting CCC 
Director, the issue of such voluntary 
military training. The Chicago National 
Convention went on record in favor of 
such voluntary training and in accord- 
ance therewith the National Com- 
mander contended such a training pro- 
gram would “build a reservoir of po- 
tential citizen soldiers, basically trained 
and ready to assume their burden if the 
emergency arises.” He said he hoped the 
nation would never again engage in war 
but that the possibility of conflict ‘“‘can- 
not be dismissed lightly.” 


(Continued from page 23) 


Closely related to National Defense are 
our resolutions urging opposition to any 
War Referendum proposal and urging 
enactment of a Universal Service law. 
During the special session, devoted to the 
Neutrality Act, a move was made in the 
Senate to advance a War Referendum. 
On October 27, 1939, just prior to pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Act, an amend- 
ment was offered in the nature of a War 
Referendum proposal. After considerable 
debate it was defeated by a vote of 73 to 
17, with six not voting. Prior to the vote 
it was explained the proposal would pro- 
vide “a purely advisory Referendum on 
the question of an overseas war.” 


MONG the reasons for the Legion’s op- 
position are that such a Referendum 
might prove dangerous to the nation’s 
welfare in these days of undeclared wars, 
and further that ours is a representative 
form of government and as such should 
and does reflect the will of the people. 
Under the slogan “Equal service for 
all, special profits for none” the Legion, 
almost since its inception, has felt that 
when men are drafted for war service then 
industry, finance and every other re- 
source of the nation should be thrown 
into the fight for our people’s safety, and 
that this must be done without any 
opportunity for profiteering. During the 


been watching their work for a long time 
now, and have seen what they are doing 
in less dangerous jobs. We have confi- 
dence they have what it takes to turn out 


aviation mechanics.” 


Akron’s school will be a further step in 
preparedness, if needed, and a definite 


step toward improving America’s po- 
sition in commercial aviation as well. It 
represents a fine opportunity too for a lot 
of young men who have felt that this 
country already has too many book- 
keepers, too many salesmen, too many of 
everything else, to find themselves and to 
set out in a trade that has both excite- 
ment and certainty. And, to a young man 
of 1940, it’s nearly as important to have 
a job interesting as it is to have it pay 
a living wage. 

Akron Legionnaires have no doubt this 
school for aviation mechanics is going to 
be interesting. Some of them almost wish 
they could turn back the clock 20 years 
and sign an application blank them- 
selves! As the best substitute, they are 
offering their loyal codperation by helping 
from the sidelines to make the venture a 
100 percent success. 


One 


76th Congress the Legion has withheld 
action on its Universal Service proposal, 
so that the National Defense program 
would not be jeopardized. 

For 1940, we reaffirm our position on 
the question of Veterans Preference. The 
need for legislation which will classify and 
broaden the existing law and Executive 
Orders relative to employment by the 
Federal Government, whether under 
Civil Service or not, is a pressing one. 
Preference to veterans within the Civil 
Service has been an established policy of 
the Government since the Civil War. We 
of the Legion feel that this preference 
should be grounded in statutes rather than 
in Executive Orders as it is now. We do 
not want this preference subject to 
change at the will of any Chief Executive. 

The American Legion has a bill pending 
before the House Committee on Civil 
Service and hearings have already been 
held. Efforts are being made to have it 
favorably reported without further hear- 
ings so that the House and Senate may 
have an opportunity to vote. In these 
days of great unemployment, of course, 
the question of Veterans Preference in 
Federal Government employment is 4 
most important one to the World War 
veteran. 

As always, the Legion has a compre- 
hensive and intelligent program pertain- 
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ing to immigration, naturalization and 
deportation. We request a uniform 
naturalization policy, a uniform immi- 
gration policy, and strict observance of 
the deportation laws. In the past, the 
Legion has been criticized in some 
quarters on this phase of its program, but 
the organization’s wisdom concerning this 
and the allied subject of un-Americanism 
is displayed in the recent and swift 
change in public opinion concerning 
undesirable aliens. The current arrests 
and trials of aliens engaged in espionage, 
sabotage, and those engaged in un- 
American activities for foreign nations 
reveal the need for corrective legislation. 
The public’s changed attitude was 
further reflected when the Senate on 
January 8th, less than a week after con- 
vening, passed the bill, H. R. 6724, which 
had been acted upon by the House last 
July. It provides for the deportation of 
any alien, regardless of when he entered, 
if he (1) has admitted in writing that he 
has been engaged in, or been convicted of, 
espionage or sabotage for a foreign gov- 
emment since entry into the United 
States; or (2) has at any time after entry 
been convicted of a violation of, or con- 
spiracy to violate, any narcotic law of the 
United States, or any State, territory, 
insular possession, or of the District of 
Columbia; or (3) has been lawfully com- 
mitted to a public or private institution 
as a habitual user of narcotic drugs. 
Senator Richard Russell of Georgia and 


Senator Robert Reynolds of North Caro- 
lina were active in advocacy of passage of 
the measure by the Senate. The report of 
the Senate Committee on Immigration 
pointed to the startling fact that “there 
is no authority at this time for the de- 
portation of any alien who has been con- 
victed of a violation of our narcotic laws 
unless such alien was convicted of viola- 
tion of certain phases of these laws and 
then only after an affirmative order by 
the Secretary of Labor.’”’ This deficiency 
has been stressed by The American 
Legion for a number of years. 

Closely allied to the general subject of 
immigration, naturalization and depor- 
tation is the Legion’s resolution which 
calls for continuation of the Dies Com- 
mittee with sufficient funds so that it 
may function properly during the current 
year. Early in this session the House 
voted favorably on this. 

The work of the Dies Committee is so 
well known to our members that no 
résumé of its activities is necessary. The 
results it has obtained are invaluable. 
Bringing Earl Browder and Fritz Kuhn to 
trial and convicting them would of them- 
selves justify its existence. 

The mere statement that the Legion’s 
1940 legislative program comprises 175 
resolutions does not present a true picture 
of its vastness and variety. Practically 
every one of these resolutions requires 
research and study. Each involves draft- 
ing a bill and having it introduced; con- 
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sulting with the sponsor and members of 
the committee before which the bill is 
pending; appearance at committee hear- 
ings to present testimony in the measure’s 
behalf and, when possible, appearances 
by the National Commander on the Dis- 
abled program, Universal Service, and 
other important subjects; and watching 
the proposal’s progress through both 
branches. 

The resolutions include seventy dealing 
with our disabled comrades, thirty-five of 
them being requests for new hospital con- 
struction or additions or repairs to exist- 
ing facilities; three resolutions dealing 
with Adjusted Compensation; five with 
Employment; two with Disabled Emer- 
gency Officers; forty-one with National 
Defense; numerous others under Ameri- 
canism; others dealing with CCC, grave 
markers, appropriations to complete his- 
torical documents of the World War; one 
dealing with Alaskan fisheries; two for the 
acquisition of property for the establish- 
ment of national museums, and many 
additional ones. 

The Legion’s National Legislative 
Committee, composed of Irving Jennings 
of Arizona, Chairman; Frank L. Pinola of 
Pennsylvania, Vice-Chairman, and Ed 
Scheiberling of New York is confronted 
with an extremely heavy load for 1940. 
As is readily discernible, the accomplish- 
ment of such a program requires the 
wholehearted assistance of every member 
of the Legion and of the Auxiliary. 
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OLD ORUM BREAKING ALL 
RECORDS ? NO SURPRISE 70 ME/ 





“MISTER, AT MY first taste of Old Drum 


TOP QUALITY ATA 
PRICE THAT’S RIGHT! 





I sure knew I’d been missing some- 
thing. It’s blended whiskey, of course, 
the only kind I drink. Really smooth 
—really mellow! And a real thrifty 
price! No wonder Old Drum’s breaking 
sales records everywhere!” 


BRAND: Bonded Whiskey 


Old Drum Brand BLENDED WHISKEY—90 Proof —75% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copr. 1939 Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥.C. 


NEW HIGH IN 1940! 















THROUGHOUT THE NATION, Old Drum 
Sales are going up and up and up! 
What finer testimony could America 
give to the smooth flavor and mellow 
quality of this fine whiskey —to the 
fairness of its price? 
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Robin McNair of A Battery. One look 
at him and you will see he was never 
intended for a soldier. 

Please give him a physical examination 
and discover he has hyperthropy of the 
heart or is feeble-minded—anything, in 
fact, upon which to hang a surgeon’s 
certificate of disability discharge. This 
child should be back home. He plays 
with white mice and a pet piglet and 
climbs barns and tears his trousers 
and gets splinters in his hands and I 
can’t stand it. 

Please be a good fellow. 

Henry J. PRINGLE, Captain, 
Field Artillery 


MEMO to Captain Pringle, Com- 
manding Battery A. 

The boy, Robin, is so healthy and 
smart you haven’t a Chinaman’s 
chance of getting rid of him via the 
S. C. D. route. Iam not a quack; this 
is a nice, well-mannered, innocent 
boy and you are a dirty old pup. 

OLIVER H. BLovunt, 
Captain, Medical Corps 


Miss Anne G. Mortimer 
Rancho De Los Huecos 
Soledad, Monterey County, 
California 
Dear Captain Pringle: 

Thank you more than I can say for 
having had Robbie transferred to your 
command. You have no idea how happy 
you have made him—and me, for I 
know- now that he will have somebody 
to look after him and that you will be a 
father to him. He is very happy and not 
afraid of you or Sergeant Bogan. 

My nephew has written me for another 
five dollars. His allowance is ten dollars 
a month and this, with his thirty dollars. 
a month army pay, should be ample for 
his needs. Please investigate and see 
how he is spending his money. 

I enclose my check for fifty dollars 
and would be very much obliged to you 
if you will dole this out to Robbie at the 
rate of ten dollars a month. Please ad- 
vise me when the treasury is empty and I 
will make another remittance. Please, 
also, see to it that he brushes his teeth 
after each meal. He is very neglectful of 
this detail of his toilet. 

With renewed assurance of my grati- 
tude, I am : 

Sincerely, 
AnnE G. MortTIMER 


MEMO to First Sergeant Bogan 
Note attached letter from Private 
McNair’s Aunt Anne and report. 
H. J. P. 


MEMO to the Battery Commander. 
Private McNair’s teeth were inspected 


(Continued from page 9) 


by me the first day he arrived and Cor- 
poral Gavan reports that this soldier 
brushes his teeth thrice daily. 

He spent his last five dollars in the 
purchase of carrots for the team he 
drives, inasmuch as the Government 
does not furnish carrots. He reports 
that Ben, the off leader, is a little off his 
feed and that carrots wiil buck him up, 





which is all right with me. The veterin- 
arian has given his approval. 
Bocan, first sergeant 


MEMO. 
TO: Captain Pringle. 

FROM: First Sergeant Bogan. 
Just a reminder that six new mules 
arrived on the picket line last night and 
we start breaking them tomorrow. Rob- 
bie McNair has bet Corporal Gavan ten 
dollars he can stay on any mule in the 
lot for ten seconds, riding with the halter- 
shank only, one hand free and raking the 
mule forward and back at every jump. 
While somebody has to ride green horses 
and mules I must remind the captain 
that a bucking mule can outbuck any 
horse and evidently McNair does not 
know this. I had forbidden the boy to 
ride but he says I am keeping him out of 
ten dollars and he would rather win ten 
dollars from Corporal Gavan than find a 
hundred dollars in the gutter. So he is 
riding at 2 P. M., if the captain cares to 
see him in action. I have two good pick- 
up men to take him off if he doesn’t come 
off. This kid is as wiry as a cat and 

beautifully muscled. He might stay. 

BocGan. 


VEE A. 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Dear Capt. Pringle: You got fifty dollars 
of my allowanse sent you by my aunt 
Anne and as I am taking on all bets up 


to fifty dollars that I stay ten seconds 
on any mule on the picket line I would 
like to have this fifty dollars in a lump » 
I can pay off if the mule stacks me which 
he will not because I have grate conf- 
dence in myself. 

Private Rosin McNar. 


Headquarters Battery A, 65th Field 
Artillery 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Oct. 3, 1918. 

Dear Miss Mortimer: 

Please be advised that it will not 
be necessary for you to send me 
another fifty dollars to be doled out 
to Private Robin McNair. 

Yesterday we had some green 
mules to break and your nephew 
took bets up to fifty dollars that he 
could stay with any one mule for ten 
seconds, which is, approximately, the 
period allowed professional riders at 
rodeos. He is a shrewd gambler and 
got as high as three to one from the 
unbelieving. 

I am proud to inform you that 
your nephew, to my vast amaze- 
ment, rode the first mule to a finish; 
after a mule quits bucking the first 
time he seldom bucks again but 
accepts the inevitable like the 

natural philosopher he is. Robin then 
topped two more mules and won a few 
more dollars from skeptics who had not 
seen his first ride. After the third ride 
no more bets were forthcoming, but as 
your nephew was now somewhat ex- 
hausted and his brains more or less 
addled, the fourth mule tossed him. 
He sustained a slight concussion but 
was on his feet four hours later and re- 
fused to confess to the awful headache 
he must have had. 

At the moment ef going to press the 
boy appears to be quite his old self again. 
I have made him hand over his winnings 
to me—$108.00 in all—and will dole 
these funds out to him as usual and in 
conformity with your instructions. If | 
had permitted him to keep his money 
other soldiers would have borrowed 
it from him and, in all probability, would 
not have repaid him. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY J. PRINGLE 


Headquarters Battery A, 65th Field 
Artillery 
Camp Kearny, California 
October 3, 1918 
BATTERY ORDER No. 112. 

Private Robin McNair is hereby pio 
moted to the grade of Private, Fist 
Class. 

By order of the Battery commande 
HENRY J. PRINCLE, 
Captain, 65th Field Artillery 
The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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Camp Kearny, Calif. 

Oct. 4 
Dear aunt Anne I am well and have been 
promoted to private first class and what 
do you know about that you get a 
square deal in this outfit and if you are 
good and keep your nose clean first ser- 
geant Bogan will notice it and put in a 
good word for a feller with the captain 
first sergeant Bogan felt awful when I 
got stacked and knocked out the fellers 
tell me he set beside my cot four hours 
peeling back my eye lids and looken at 
the pupills of my eyes and sayen my 
God down to a pin prick if this kid dies 
I'll go over the hill because I went an 
let my doggone only he didn’t say dog- 
gone curiosity get the best of me because 
something told me this kid could ride 
or he would never fork a mule and he 
aint the forward kind either never tries 
to make a big bold I am of himself so I 
had to find out and now the poor little 
feller maybe has a basil frakture and they 
generally kill well I snapped out of it 
in four hours but my head was splittin 
when I staggered out for retreat and 
when the top says dismissed there I was 
ina heap I had fainted so quite nobody 
seen me as the outfit was all standen 
to attenshun eyes front and could not 
look around no matter what happened 
so sergeant Bogan carried me down to 
the medical hut in his arms and they 
put me to bed there and today all I got 





is a sore spot but no aches and sergeant | 
Bogan says if I ever fork another mule | 
without his consent he will have me | 


busted to private again With much love 
your affectionate nephew 
Rosin McNarr 
Private F. C., Batt. A 
6sth F. A. U.S. A. 


WESTERN UNION 
FC113 Soledad, Calif. Oct. 6 1918 
3:42 PM 
Private First Class Robin McNair 
Battery A 65th Field Artillery 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Congratulations on promotion stop 
you make me very happy stop love from 
Aunt ANNE 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Oct. 6 
Dear Aunt Anne _ I am taking boxing 
lessons from Sergeant Case who is the 
athletic sergeant and when he was 
younger he was almost the middleweight 
champeen I am takin boxing lesson so 
I can lick Corpril Gavan in case he is re- 
duced to private first class or I am pro- 
moted to corpril because the other day 
he took me by the ear and gave me the 
bum’s rush up to the orderly tent and 
Says to Captain Pringle look sir at his 
neck and ears why you could plant po- 
tatoes in the lug of him and me heart is 
broke tryin to keep him clean and the 
Captain says I realize that Corpril 
Gavin but is that any reason why you 
got to twist his ear off leggo the boy’s 
ear blast it (Continued on page 52) 
MARCH, 1940 
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often worst 


Don’t let Denture Breath and stains shout “False Teeth” 
KEEP PLATES LIKE NEW WITH POLIDENT 


Plates and bridges soak up odors and 
impurities like a sponge! A hard dark 
film collects on them. This film holds 
germs and decay bacteria. It is so tough 
that ordinary brushing seldom removes it. 
And it gets into every tiny crevice where 
brushing can’t reach. 

Almost always it results in “denture 
breath”, one of the most offensive of 
breath odors. You won't know if you have 
it—but others will. 


or danger. It is Polident, a powder that 
dissolves away all film, stains, tarnish and 
odor. Makes your breath sweeter — and 
your plates or removable bridges look 
better and feel better. 


Tens of thousands call Polident a bless- 
ing for convenience and hygiene. Long- 
lasting can costs only 30¢ at any drug 
store, and your money back if not de- 
lighted. Approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau and thousands of leading den- 










tists everywhere. Hudson Products Inc., 


Yet there’s a perfect way to clean and 
New York, N. Y. 


purify false teeth without brushing, acid 







Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 
Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half a 
glass of water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge for 
10 to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 
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Take first step to protect your Invention 
—without cost. Get f ee Record of In- 
vention form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Pat- 
ent Guide for the Inventor.”” Time 
counts! Write today 

Clarence A. O'Brien 
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only he did not say blast it but some- 
thing worse and said remember that the 
person of an enlisted man is sacred and 
General Pershing himself could not twist 
this boy’s ear without riskin a court- 
martial and if you manhandle this boy 
again I will bust you flatter than soup 
on a plate and put you to maken little 
rocks out of big ones so Corpril Gavan 
got huffy and says sir the captain can 
have my resignation right now and the 
captain says I will not have your resigna- 
tion but I will warn you this time and 
bust you next time and that will do you 
may go to your quarters Robbie why 
the hell don’t you wash your neck and 
ears and I says I do but they get dirty 
the next minute and he says well 
wash them now and come back and show 
me what sort of job you done 

So this morning was Saturday morning 
inspecshun and the captain looked me 
over and says will wonders never cease 
but you will observe Sergeant Bogan 
that he has not polished the heels of his 
brogans and Sergeant Bogan says what 
Robbie so you have let me down and I 
felt so bad I commenced to cry and a 
soldier should not cry but Sergeant Bo- 
gan is such a grand man and I hated to 
let him down and I just could not help 
it and then the captain says well son 
I would not call neglectin to polish your 
heels letten down Sergeant Bogan be- 
cause a lot of good men forget to polish 
their heels but if you do it the second 
time well if I was Sergeant Bogan I'd 
feel hurt that’s all 

So sergeant Bogan gave me his ban- 
dana and says blow your nose son and 
forget it I aint that hellish sensatif so 
I felt better and after inspecshun Sergeant 
Bogan took me over to the post exchange 
and bought me two ice cream cones and I 
bought him a good cigar 

I dont know what makes me carry on 
like this I must be nuts but I had a boy 
once about your age but him and his 
mother got drowned and I went into the 
army hopen I would get killed in action 
why kid I been all through the Filipino 
ruckus and I have fit with my saber 
saddle-colored little men with long 
knives and I was up to the Boxer show 
and with the marines in Hatey and I 
have been cut and carved and shot and 
starved and bit by mosquitos and chased 
by wild men with poison arrers and yet 
any time I feel like cryen why I just 
can not cry a drop but you little devil 
you about choked me this morning 
when you felt so bad because you fig- 
gered you had let me down have another 
cone 

but I says no thanks but you have 
another cigar on me and he says I might 
at that which reminds me I see you in 
full pack last Saturday leaven this camp 


(Continued from page 51) 


about one o’clock and where was you 
headed so I told him out into the hills 
over east ten or twelve miles and he 
says in the name of the twelve raggety 
whiskery aposels why and I says I am 
putten on a weekly practis march all 
by myself so I will harden up and be 
able to carry my pack when we get to 
France and not fall out on the march and 
be a nusance so the mess sergeant gives 
me some rations and at night I camp 
down in a snug spot and cook my supper 
and sleep out and First Sergeant Bogan 
says well I will be shot only he did not 
say that and he says I notis you do not 
smoke and I says no it is bad for my wind 
and he says do not ever let anybody sell 
you the notion it is fun to drink hard 
liquor or manly to cuss and never loaf 
around pool halls and I says no there is 
lots of other fun to be had and do you 
suppose Captain Pringle will object if 
I have my shotgun and my english setter 
dog sent down here from Los Huecos 
because the quail season will open on the 
fifteenth and I have five thousand birds 
spotted over yonder and First Sergeant 
Bogan says no he will offer no objection 
to good clean sport and he loves to shoot 
quail himself and you should offer to 
take him where the quail are thick and 
let him shoot over your dog he would 
not think that was handshaken himand 
neither would I do please aunt Anne 
have Primo crated and express him and 
my gun to me here so with mutch love 
I am your aff. nephew 

Private First Class Rosin McNarr. 


EXCERPT FROM THE SATURDAY 
BULLETIN 
—— th Division. 
Attention of all ranks is directed to 




















"I’m sure he’s after my 
money—but what th’ heck!” 


the following divisional order No. 1086, 

On and after this date organization 
commanders will see to it that used 
phonograph needles and coffee grounds 
are not disposed of via the G. I. kitchen 
garbage cans. Mr. H. B. Olson has 4 
contract with this Division for the pur- 
chase and removal of all kitchen swil] 
which he feeds to his hogs at his ranch 
close to this camp. Recently he began 
having heavy losses among his hogs and 
was unable to account for this, when 
his attention was directed to phono- 
giaph needles and coffee grounds by 
Private Robin McNair, 115th Sanitary 
Train, while the latter was visiting the 
hog ranch. In order to prove his thesis 
Private McNair performed autopsies 
on nine hogs, finding the intestines 
pierced by phonograph needles in three 
cases and the intestines of the other 
six hogs impacted with coffee grounds. 
Private McNair also found bits of solder 
in consequence of which no more tin 
cans will be dumped into the G. I. swill 
cans. Empty cans will be rinsed and set 
outside the kitchen for removal by the 
regimental garbage wagons. 

Private McNair earns the commenda- 
tion of Division Headquarters for his 
keen observation and diagnosis of this 
situation and it is earnestly hoped that 
other soldiers will be equally observing 
and not hesitate to call the attention of 
their superior officers to anything that 
will promote efficiency and save loss 


of property. 


Headquarters Battery A, 65th Field 
Artillery 
Camp Kearny, California 
Oct. 10, 1918. 
BATTERY ORDER NO. 120. 

On and after this date Private First 
Class Robin McNair will no longer be 
referred to in this battery as Piggy. 
While it is true that Private McNair, 
with the consent and approval of his 
battery commander, has a pet pig, said 
pig is the gift of the local hog rancher 
who buys the divisional swill and who 
is indebted to Private First Class Mc- 
Nair for information that will save him 
many thousands of dollars. Attention of 
this command is invited to Division 
Order No. 1086, a copy of which will be 
found on the battery bulletin board. 

The mess sergeant, cooks and kitchen 
police will observe this order strictly 
from today on. 

By OrperR Or THE BatTEeRy 
COMMANDER 
HENRY J. PRINGLE 
Captain, 65th Field Artillery 


FD326 12 Camp Kearny Calif Oct 10 


1918 11:51 AM 
Miss Anne G. Mortimer 
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Soledad Calif. 
Dear aunt Anne I have been mentioned 
in dispatches letter follows love 

RoBBIE 


Camp Kearny, Cal. 

Oct. 10, 1918 
Dear aunt Anne well I wired you today 
that I have been mentioned in dis- 
patches and I enclose you a copy of 
divisional order No. 1086 when the com- 
manding general mentions a_ soldier 
you can bet your bottom dollar that 
soldier is going places. Love from 

ROBBIE 


Miss Anne G. Mortimer 
Rancho De Los Huecos 
Soledad, Monterey Co. 
California 

Oct. 12, 1918 

Dear Captain Pringle: 
| am expressing today to my nephew, 
Private First Class Robin McNair, his 
shotgun and his English setter dog. 
Robin is very fond of quail shooting 
and informs me he can have excellent 
quail shooting in the country adjacent 
to Camp Kearny on Wednesday after- 
noons, Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 
May I impose upon you to the extent 
of seeing to it that he first secures his 
hunting license? He is so absent-minded. 
And I wish also you would buy him, 
from the funds in your possession, a case 

of shells. 

With much gratitude for your fatherly 
care of my nephew, I am 
Sincerely, 


ANNE G. MorTIMER 





Camp Kearny, Calif. 


Oct. 20th 


Dear aunt Anne 

Well the gun and Primo arrived OK 
and the captain bought me the case of 
shells and he says to me Robbie I mean 
Private First Class McNair I do not 
like you to go shooting all by yourself 
in case anything happens to you nobody 
would be handy to take care of you so I 
think maybe you better take me along 
as I have a gun but no dog and we will 
go in my car and you will be the guide 
so we went and boy did we knock them 
over I let him take all of Primo’s points 
he had first shot and if he missed then 
I shot so when the birds was counted I 
had more than he did and they was all 
birds he had missed and we barbecued 
a steak and had hot coffee at noon and 
the captain thanked me for showing 
him such a good time and said how 
would you like to have a furlow at 
Christmas so you can go home and eat 
Christmas dinner with your nice aunt 

and I says grate sir and he says very 
well remind me of it for I do not think 
we will go to France for several months 
yet as we are a regular cavalry regiment 
that has been galvanized over into field 
artillery and it takes time to make a 
ted leg out of a cavalryman so I will 
be home for (Continued on page 54) 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 
For 48 years, skilled Florsheim craftsmen have been de- 


vising new ways to make fine shoes even better! This 

lifetime of experience is reflected in the style, comfort 
and wear that make Florsheim quality the acknowledged 
standard of fine shoe value. 
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A BINDER suitable for preserv- 
ing your copies of The Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine. 

THIS BINDER is strong, artis- 
tic in design, beautifully em- 
bossed in gold, made of blue 
artificial leather and will hold 
six copies of The American 
Legion Magazine. 

BINDERS CAN BE purchased 
for volumes I to XXVII in- 
clusive. The current volume is 
XXVIII. 

The price of this binder is $1.00 
each, postpaid, in the United States. 


In foreign countries, add to remit- 
tance estimated postage. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
MAGAZINE 
P. O. BOX 1357 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 








USE NOXZEMA 
FOR SHAVING, TOO! 












Barbers find it marvel- 
ous for softening beard 
—soothing skin! 
® You've probably used sooth Noxzema to re- 
lieve painful Sunburn, for Cha ‘ing Skin, etc. Do you 
know that many of the finest paced Shops—like the 
famous Terminal Shops—use Noxzema before lather- 

ing to soften the beard and protect sensitive skin? 
Make this simple test—Apply a little Noxzema before 
you lather. Note the amazing difference — #0 razor 
pull! And how cooland soothed your skin feels! Or, 
use Noxzema alone as a latherless shave. Don’t fail 
to take advantage of Noxzema's special trial offer! 


25¢ TRIAL JAR ONLY JG 


AT ALL DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
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Christmas and will I be glad to see 
you I have gained ten pounds and my 
pimples are going away thanks to the 
battalion surgeon and last night was the 
start of the division boxing tournament 
and no amateur rules either three minute 
rounds and one minute rest for four 
rounds and I fought a guy named Legs 
Carlson a skinny Swede from the base 
hospital and won by a K. O. in the first 

First Sergeant Bogan swung a towel 
for me and I had to fight two more 
bantanweights that night and they was 
no set-ups either and I took a licking but 
K.O.ed one and get the decision over the 
other and First Sergeant Bogan says I 
got guts to spare and be hugged me and 
tomorrow night I got to fight a light- 
weight but I seen him fight tonight and I 
am not afrade of him and neither is the 
athletic sergeant who says we will take 
him like Grant took Richmond aunt 
Anne sergeant Bogan is a very old sol- 
dier he has been in the army twenty 
years and after he has been in thirty 
years he will retire and the regiment will 
give him a review and he will retire on 
three quarters pay First Sergeant Bogan 
had five years of foreign service in the 
days when active foreign service counted 
double-time toward retirement to allow 
he has only served twenty years he can 
retire in five years if he wants and he will 
if the war is over then so I have prom- 
ised him a good job on Los Huecos as 
he is a wonderful horseman and if you 
think he would not make the hired 
hands step lively you dont know First 
Sergeant Bogan well no more tonight 
so with love your affect. nephew 

Private First Class R. MCNaIR 
Bantan-weight champeen 16th Division 
U.S. Army. 


(Continued from page 53) 


oy oe 
Camp Kearny, California 
October 25 
Dear aunt Anne 
well I did not win the light weight 
champeenship last night but took an 
awful licken. Sergeant Bogan will not 
let me fight out of my class any more and 
says I must stay in bed three days I am 
not hurt but awful sore and will soon be 
doen duty again and my pig is growen 
so fast I can see it wont be no time until 
he will be ready to eat and I hate to 
think of Smike goen west but somehow 
it dont look quite right to see the ban- 
tam-weight champeen of the 16th divi- 
sion keepen company with a pet pig so 
tomorrow when the captain and I go 
quail hunting again I will take Smike 
and give him to an old lady and her 
husband who have a little shack deep in 
the hills and run bees you should see 
Primo he is a regular soldier now he 
rides on number one gun and barks every 
time the bugler blows a command and 
after drill when we are comen home I put 
him behind me on Brownie and Brownie 
does not mind because he and Primo 
are good friends in fact Primo sleeps 
in the manger of the barn where we 
stable Ben and Brownie. Well no 
more at this time from your loving 
RoBIN. 


Y. M. C. A. 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 

Monday 
Dear aunt Anne well things have cer- 
tainly been poppen in this outfit since 
last Friday morning when the stable 
sergeant reported six horses including 
my leaders Ben and Brownie stole from 
the picket line almost the whole outfit 


mounted was out looken for them but 
nothing doen so on Saturday morning 
after inspeckshun First Sergeant Bogan 
borrowed the captain’s shotgun and | 
gave him shells and we rolled our blank- 
ets and took rations and hit for the hills 
for a week end quail shoot. well about 
dark we come up through an old wash 
in a narrow canon and found a nice place 
to camp and the sergeant was getting 
supper ready and I was gathering fire- 
wood when Primo went up the wash 
hunting on his own hook and pretty soon 
we heard him barken and he kept it up 
and I says to first sergeant Bogan that 
sounds just like Primo when he wants 
to get himself up on Brownie for a ride 
with me 

so I went up the draw and it opened 
into a little hidden grassy canon and 
there was Primo runnen around Brownie 
and barken at him and there was the 
other five horses and all had hobbles 
on them so I pulled Primo off and ran 
back and told First Sergeant Bogan who 
went up and made what he calls a recony- 
sance and he says ah so the skunks that 
lifted these horses have hid them here 
until they can dispose of them when the 
mess is all over and forgotten I see they 
been tryen to rasp off the hoof brands 
but they cant rasp off the U. S. Brand 
on their hips so the only thing they can 
do is brand I. C. on their necks under 
the mane and he looked but there was 
no I. C. which means inspected and 
condemned and any time the army sells 
a condemned horse it has to wear this 
brand because a horse with the U. S. 
brand but no I. C. brand is considered a 
stolen horse 

well the sergeant says I guess we don't 
do no quail shooten in this vicinity this 


Santa Claus came to Tulsa, Oklahoma, when the Sons of Joe Carson Squadron, assisted by Legion 
dads and Auxiliary mothers, put on a party for nearly 1,500 children at the Legion home. 
The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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weekend and we move camp a coupla 
miles and the next day we have a good 
quail shoot and hike home, but on Mon- 
day morning we saddle up and First 
Sergeant Bogan wears his belt with two 
forty-fives and he gives me two also 
because I have had my pistol practice 
and won a second-class pistol shot medal 
rapid fire at thirty-five yards it seems 
like I just nacherally shoot well so we 
go back to the country where the horses 
is and come up the draw and dismount 
and tie our horses and sneak up to the 
meadow where the horses is and there is 
three men with halters and haltershanks 
on the horses and two of them are 
kneelen taken off the hobbles 


so First Sergeant Bogan says you stay 
behind this big rock son while I tend 
to these horse rustlers and he steps out 
and says my dear kind christen friends 
it breaks my heart to interrupt these 
here proceedings but shove em up pronto 
or before you can say scat there will be 
three new faces whinen around the devil 
and bang one of the thieves lets go at 
First Sergeant Bogan but he is the fourth 
man and off to one s je and we never 
seen him well sergeant Bogan went down 
on his face and rolled over and I take 
a quick shot at the man that killed him 
and he goes down on his face and the 
three men with the horses they pull 
pistols and commence shooten at me 
and First Sergeant Bogan—and I am 
forced to shoot very fast because I know 
First Sergeant Bogan is dead and if I 
start cryen I will not be able to see the 
enemy 

so pretty soon my guns is empty and 
there is no more shooten and all is very 
quite and I step out and go to First 
Sergeant Bogan and blood is runnen 
down his face and his hat is off and there 
isa hole through it and he does not seem 
to see me or hear me when I ask him 
how he feels so I say to myself well the 
best friend I ever had is dead 

and I sat there and cried and I do 
not know how long I was crying but all 
of a sudden First Sergeant Bogan says 
hells bells, kid, what happened and I 
look and he is rubbing himself on the 
ribs and grunten and I am so surprised 
I can not speak so he sits up pretty 
soon and says well that bird creased the 
old soldier’s scalp but I been through 
worse in my day so I guess I am still on 
Uncle Sam’s payroll but what hit me 
in the guts and we pulled up his shirt 
and he was black and blue right in the 
solar plexus and what do you think the 
bullet had hit his dog tags and rick- 
Shaved off but it was like getten a horri- 
ble punch and so First Sergeant Bogan 
was K. O.’d and out for ten minutes 

well he got up on his knees and threw 
up some blood and was pretty sick but 
when a soldier has work to do he can 
not be sick so First Sergeant Bogan 
crawled over and looked at the enemy 
and he says well Robbie what does four 
from four leave and I says zero and he 
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5 
says correct the very first time and we | 
will now take these horses back to Camp 


5 


Kearny and when we get there we wil 
telephone the county coroner to come out 
and you can lead him to all that is mortal 
of these misguided fellers 
so we tied the horses together in threes IF YOU AVOID 
with a lead rope to First Sergeant Bogan’s 
saddle and mine and I helped First Ser- 
geant Bogan to mount and we came home 
with the horses walken all the way be- 
cause First Sergeant Bogan had a head- 
ache and a bellyache and as we come up 
the battery street after leaving our horses 
at the picket line he says well kid you 
got into action quicker’n you figgered 
you would and you was cool and steady 
under fire and took your time aiming and 
did not get stampeded which is the test 
of a soldier and you killed a hundred 
per cent of the enemy and now if you 
commence bellering because you saved 
my life by killen four crooks I will never 
speak to you again because a soldier 
never bellyaches over something dis- 
gusten he has to do in the line of duty and 
I will speak to the battery commander 
of your gallant conduct for saven my 
life I believe you will get the soldier’s | 
medal hey what is that on your wrist | 
and I says that is blood because I was 
shot through the left forearm but did not | 
wish to say nothen to worry you and | 
he says to the battery clerk take the kid | 
down to the medical hut and have him | 
fixed up I did not faint although I 
turned green the doctor said well all is | 
well that ends well and First Sergeant | 
Bogan right-dressed the outfit at retreat 
that night just the same although he 
walked doubled-up a little and could | 
not wear his campaign hat on account | 
of the bandages on his head so I stood | 
retreat too and the captain told the 
battery all about our fight and then First 
Sergeant Bogan took his post at the| 4 
right of the Hine and the bugles blew and | See what a 
the captain says attenshun and saluted ‘ 
while the bugles played to the colors and | difference it makes 
then the band played the Anthem and I on’ let “Mid-Section Sag” spoil your looks 
could see the flag comen down —steal your energy. Brace up with The 
Bracer and see what a difference it makes. 
and somethen busted inside me and I| You'll look better—feel younger—be full of pep. 
commenced to cry and I thought of that An exclusive Bauer & Black product, this 


Y secretary and all he was missen and| ®™azing supporter belt supports sagging 
. stomach muscles, helps improve faulty posture. 


the big thrills he would = have and I And only The Bracer gives you all these fea- 
was glad I was an American soldier and| tures: No Rip—seams cannot pull out, No 
getten myself fit to fight for my country! Roll — four removable ribs at top. No Bulge — 
so I will.close now with love from your| ‘nit from two-way stretch “Lastex” yarn, No 
loving nephew Bother — convenient fly-front, 

| Remember only Bauer & Black make The 





















ROBBIE | Bracer. Get yours today and brace up! At 
"a : department, drug, men’s apparel, sporting 
Headquarters 65th Field Artillery goods stores, and surgical supply houses, 
Camp Kearny, California If your dealer cannot supply you with The Bracer, simply 
Nov. 2 1018 fill out and mail the coupon with a check or money order. 
rms cee _ Se & oF Price $2.00 (Canada $2.75). 
REGIMENTAL ORDER NO. 763 eee wm ew we ee eee 


J att o BAUER & BLACK, Division of The Kendall! Co. 
Upon the recommendation of his bat- ! Dept. D-4, 2500 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ! 


tery commander, Private First Class| | (in Canada, Station K, Toronto.) 








Robin McNair is hereby promoted to l "| am enclosing check or money order for......... . l 
the grade of corporal, vice Corporal ! Please cond EE ES SSF. ES > Bracers l 
Michael Gavan, reduced to the rank of | ! ™” herr ros weg , ae 
private. WE ornicer i 

He will be obeyed and respected ac- | } CY ene SUNG nnn 
cordingly. (Cotten oe fy | Loe eS Scone 
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Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if 
restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe, if you feel the disease 
is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have 
any faith in any remedy under the Sun 
send for this free trial. If you have suffer 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are ut- 
terly discou ed, do not abandon hope but 
send today for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara St. 
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By order of 
Joun R. Morton 
Colonel 65th Field Artillery, 
Commanding 
Official. P.M. Smart, 
Adjutant and Captain 65th 
Field Artillery 


= ee 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Nov. 12, 1918 
Dear aunt Anne: 

well, I suppose you heard all about 
the armistis being signed in France 
yesterday so the war is over and I will 
never see France unless you pay my way 
over there Gavan was wild when the cap- 
tin busted him and he went to the captin 
and says what have I done sir to be 
busted and the captain says you kicked 
a pet pig and you wrasseled McNair 
around by the ear once too often after 
I had given you fair warnen why the 
dirty little snitch says Gavan and after 
retreat that night as we were dismissed 
he walked on my foot and give me a 
shove and says get out of my way you 
bootlicker and I says to First Sergeant 
Bogan sergeant Bogan can I take him on 
even if I am a corporal and First Ser- 
geant Bogan says fly at it kid so I licked 
Gavan and my left was stiff but he is a 

ham there is nothing new to report 

Rosin McNair 

Corporal Battery A, 65th F. A. 


Headquarters Battery A, 65th Field 
Artillery 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Dec. 23, 1918 
Dear little Robbie: 

Well, I have written you this letter, 
my son, and after walking with you to the 
paymaster’s office and showing you where 
to cash your final statements I gave you 
the letter to read on your way home to 
the ranch of the hollows. You have an 
honorable discharge, character exceilent, 
service honest and faithful and mention 
in red ink of your gallantry in saving 
my life and recovering those stolen horses 
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grandfather was of the English gentry— 
one Charles B. Oldham, who brought his 
wealth to the new country. Yet, when I 
became a Daughter of the Revolution, it 
was through my father’s great-great- 
great-grandfather, who helped build the 
stockade around York, Pa. His name was 
Casper Bierbower. Mother’s great-great- 
great-grandmother wasa lady of France— 
L’Amie Younge. From her, mother al- 





CORTLAND, KY. 


ways claimed I got the French accent, 


and the captain has recommended you 
for the soldier’s medal. 

I am glad to see you headed for home. 
You have had a grand holiday and } 
know you will keep your promise to me 
and go back to school and get a good 
education and make your nice aum 
proud of you. But, as the years crowa 
upon you, you will realize that in three 
months as a soldier in the Regular Army 
you learned something no university 
will ever teach you—that is, you had 
your natural talents developed. You 
learned to know the pride that comes of 
honest and faithful service; you learned 
self-reliance, you learned how to obey 
so in the years to come you will know how 
to command with firmness, kindness and 
justice; you have tasted the wild thrill of 
battle in the line of grim duty; you have 
known those high moments when the 
flag comes down at Retreat and suddenly 
were aware that you were of a company 
of men who, whatever their faults, had 
been taught to die gracefully. 

Sonny, I want you to live gracefully, 
honorably, fearlessly, openly. You're a 
little man. Grow up into a big man. When 
I retire I will come to Los Huecos to 
inspect you and then, if you have not let 
me down and if your aunt wants an old 
soldier on the payroll—well, we’ll talk 
about it. 

The 65th Field Artillery will soon be 
but a memory, for we are to be galvan- 
ized back into the cavalry. 

Your sincere friend, J. R. BoGan 


WESTERN UNION 

Soledad Calif. Dec. 25 1918 9 AM 

First Sergeant J. R. Bogan 

Battery A 65th Field Artillery 

Camp Kearny, Calif. 

Aunt Anne and I wish you a Merry 

Christmas and will always be grateful to 

you and hold you in wistful memory 

period my aunt wrote up to here now | 

will write period I will not let you down 

in civil life period I will keep the faith 

period love from your old soldier friend 
RoBBIE 


‘Re-Take 


(Continued from page 19) 


which was not American. My father’s 
great-great-great-grandma was a Mc- 
Elvey from Bonnie Scotland. From her, I 
did not get the thrift of the Scotch. 

Like myself, I believe that the average 
American must have a difficult time 
choosing which ancestor to favor, so the 
best thing to do is favor the relations we 
“run up” ourselves and protect them 
with the undisputed courage which has 
come to us from many races. 
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The accents among the A.E.F’ers of 
1918 were as varied as they were thick— 
Polish, German, Russian, Italian, Czech. 
There were men in the A.E.F. from 
every country that is fighting now, men 
who were willing to die for America then. 

They will all be good on the Reception 
Committee as interpreters to welcome 
“warmly” any visitors. Right now, in 
the Veterans Hospitals, I get about my 
only linguistic exercise talking to some of 
the men in what once was their native 
tongue. Already, I notice German is 
becoming unpopular, so I speak it just to 
stress my neutrality. 


HE men ask me if we’re going over 

again. In good old Army style, I yeli, 
“Pipe down!” If they would let us do it 
again, it wouldn’t be so tragic, but they 
don’t want middle-aged wrecks for gun 
fodder—they want Youth! Most of the 
talking about war is being done by people 
who will never get into one. I actually 
believe that is why Air War is so powerful 
in this war. It has been allowed to grow 
tosuch strength as a form of equalization. 
No longer will the “talkers” be immune 
from the bombs and gas they so blandly 
send others to face. Distance no longer 
exists. Hospital zones and headquarters, 
once a nice place for a little rest from 
strafing, seem to be the place “‘not to be” 
in this version. 

Our World War of 1914-1918, which 
seemed such a gigantic “production,” 
was just a rehearsal without “props” and 
“Jights.”” We have plenty of souvenirs and 
memories to remind us that we did our 
best—and came home without even a 
slice of bacon. I say “‘we.’”’ That’s wrong, 
for I got praise, medals, thrills, and all 
the money I gave up to go to war came 
back to me, plus the joy of doing my 
show with ex-service men—but, outside 
of the munitions makers and myself, I 
would say that the World War was 
strictly a financial flop. If Uncle Sam is 
really the “‘pawnbroker” that the foreign 
papers cartooned him to be, from 1914 
until we got into the war, I believe this is 
the time to show that his “interest” 
remains in America, where a lot of us are 
delighted to keep the home fires burning 
—and not from incendiary bombs. 

Note that I only say, I believe—I know 
nothing. I believe that in the “Great 
Director's” script, there are a lot of 
things we are not supposed to under- 
stand. That three men, like Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin, should get such a 
toe-hold on their respective countries, 
must mean that some good is coming out 
of what looks to us like stark horror. This 
brand of Faith is old-fashioned, I know, 
but if more people knew the joy of this 
quintessence of buck-passing, they would 
start memorizing the Ten Command- 
ments, instead of counting calories. When 
we sign up to stick to the “Great Direc- 
tor,” whether we like our role or not, is 
when we learn there is no real death scene. 

Selfish? Yes, but the kind of selfishness 
that makes us be more kind to those who 
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are standing beside us—more grateful for 
our own blessings—more conscious of 
how fortunate we are to be alive and 
eating—still more conscious of the fact 
that the fellow next door probably needs 
our sympathy, while we are talking about 
what ought to be done for those poor 
people thousands of miles away. 

Just in case you may be saying, “Get 
a load of Janis, teeing up her Halo,” I 
want to prove that this is not a new train 
of thought for me. The only difference is 
that I used to jump on and off the train. 
Now, I’m going straight on through and 
I don’t ask where I’m going. The poem 
that I wrote in 1915 is offered as evidence 
that I have not turned to Faith from 
sheer fatigue. The night we got the news 
of the Lusitania tragedy, I wrote: 


Where are you, God, in whom I have 
believed? 
Are you in Heaven? Have I been deceived? 
I can’t believe you sit up there 
And look down on us all, 
Seeing the horrors of this earth, 
Seeing the brave men fall. 
I am praying to you—Are you there? 
Can you hear me call? Where are you, God? 
Where are you, God, in whom I put my 
trust? 
You must be there for you are great and 
just. 
Your mighty sea, they’ve turned into a 
grave, 
A little baby slumbers on each wave, 
And on the lips of hundreds, one word 
—Save! 
Where are you, God? 


(It’s pretty bad poetry, but don’t forget 
I was the “gal” of the moment in the 
London Theater, and all due to the 
blessings of the “Great Director,” that I 
had the youthful temerity to question. 
Apparently, I was only putting on an act 
of troubled doubt, for here is the last 
verse.) 


Forgive me, God, if I have doubted you. 

For in my heart, I know what you will do. 

Quite soon now, you will send us our release, 

Quite soon in your own way, you'll tell us 
“Cease!” 

And with one mighty stroke, you will send 
Peace 

For YOU ARE THERE! 


RETTY fresh of me, talking to the 

“Great Director’ in that intimate and 
somewhat ungrammatical style, but the 
crude contact has held. I braggingly said 
I knew He was thete in 1915. I humbly 
and gratefully reiterate in 1940. “Accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you”... 
“Search and ye shall find” . . . “Ask and 
it shall be given unto you”. . . are a few 
of the precious ways to be sure—and if 
truth were not one of the direct routes 
home, I would not dare to say that; 
though I have nothing material in com- 
parison to my yesterdays, I have every- 
thing that makes each tomorrow a joy to 
look forward to. Incidentally and, per- 
haps, with the hope of signing off with a 
smile, I'll match the callouses on my 
knees with any bootblack’s. 





WE EVEN 
PAY THE POSTAGE 
TO SEND YOU 


20 SHAVES 
FREE 


When we tell you that we bear the cost of 
proving that our Listerine Shaving Cream 
is the cream for you, we mean just that. 
Examine the coupon. Note its offer of a 
20-shave tube. That tube comes to you “free 
and postpaid.’’ We don’t even ask you to 
share the mailing cost. 

We can make such an offer because experi- 
ence has proved it works out to our advan- 
tage. Men who get the sample apparently 
remain our steady customers . . . like it so 
much, they talk about Listerine Shaving 
Cream to their friends . . . sell them on it too! 

Send in your request today. See how much 
faster this cream lathers—with brush or 
without. In hot water, warm water, cold 
water—even ice water. Note that we have a 
really lasting lather—one that stays up, 
loaded with moisture, clear through to the 
end of your shave. 

The price we’ve put on the regular tube 
—35¢—is in itself a surprise to old-time 
shaving cream buyers. Yet by actual count 
the Listerine Shaving 
Cream tube brings you 
CLIP between 130 and 175 
THE shaves. Get that big tube 
at any drug counter. Or 
AB mail the coupon below. 











20 SHAVES FREE 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Dept. 166, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free and postpaid your large sam- 
~ tube of 0 Listerine Shaving Cream; (1 Listerine 
rushless Cream. (Check whichever is desired.) 


Name 





Address 








City. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE = 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pi ints of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily, If , ile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food may not digest. It may just 
decay in the bowels, Gas Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated, You feel sour, sunk and 
world looks punk, 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pints of bile flowing ge A = 
make you feel “up and up.” Amazing in 
bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
by name. 10¢ and 25¢ at all drug stores, Stubbornly 
refuse anything else, 





Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 
len and Women in the 


Write for Anatomy Charts and 
booklet—They’re a 
THE College of Swed 
30 E. Adams St., Dpt. 335. Chicago 
juceessor to National College of Massage 








Free 


Catalog 


Ready March 1 
Fully "ilustrated, 
showing special foot- 
wear and clothing for 
fisherman and camper, 
also special fishing 
tackle. 

L. L. Bean, Inc, 

189 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 


Your Feet 


SUPPOR 
Write for Free 
Booklet 


“FOOT 
FACTS” 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 96 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginia 


BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD’S 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
; BOAT! 


Build this light, 50 Ib. tough, 
durable, seaworthy, 

1 Take it any- 
here by hand or car. Safe, leakproof 
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CAN YOU USE 
MORE MONEY? 


Make up to $1.50 an hour in your spare 
time selling American Legion Magazine 
subscriptions to folks in your community. 


Legionnaires everywhere are earning this 
easy spare-time money, Send us your name 
and address today for full information. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


MAGAZINE 
777 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis Indiana 
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THE LEGION’S BUDGET FOR 1949 


In accordance with convention man- 
date, the National Finance Committee 
herewith publishes the budget for the 
year 1940, as submitted to and approved 


REVENUE BUDGET FOR 1940 


GENERAL REVENUE 


DUES—900,000 memberships . . de 
Less subscription to American Legion Magazine @ 65e 
Less subscription to National Legionnaire @ 10c 


involved. 


90, 000 00 


Balance of dues left for General Fund @ 25c . 
Sons of The American Legion dues, 50,000 @ 25c 
Less subscription to Legion Heir @ 15c 


Balance of S. A. L. dues left fee General Fund—10c 

EMBLEM DIVISION EARNIN 
(This division supervises and po Be the manufac ture, ‘sale and distri- 
bution of all supplies incorporating the copyrighted and patented Legion 
Emblem. It maintains a considerable inventory and while operating on 

a smail margin, earns a satisfactory profit from a large volume of sales.) 

PU BL ICATIONS DIVISION EARNINGS... 
(This division ublishes and distributes The American I egion Magazine, 
the National gionnaire, The Legion Heir, and this figure represents 
the estimated balance left after the total cost of publishing and _dis- 
tributing 4 deducted from the above subscription items, plus adver- 
tising income.) 

RESERVE FU ND EARNINGS 
(Estimated income from the Reserve Fu.d 4 

PURCHASE DISCOUNT. ‘ 

INTEREST EARNED 

INTEREST ON WASHINGTON BUILDING 
(This is not an item of actual income. When the Washington Building 
was acquired, a bookkeeping charge was set up against the Rehabilitation 
and the Legislative Divisions, which occupy the building representing 
interest on the invested capits al in lieu of rent formerly paid. It is offset 
in the expense budgets of those divisions.) 

INTEREST ON EMBLEM INVENTORY 
(Interest is charged against the Emblem Division for capital tied up in 
the Division’s inventory.) 


TOTAL GENERAL REVENUE..... 


RESTRICTED REVENUE 


Revenue from specific sources, applicable only for specific purposes 


( ) 
~~ FROM AMERICAN LEGION ENDOWMEN FUND ND CORP.. 


(Applic able cay for Rehabilitation and Child Welfare.) 
CONTRIBUTIO 
Forty and E wht for Child Welfare. . 
American Legion Auxiliary for Rehabilitation. 
American Legion Auxiliary for Child Welfare... 


TotaL REVENUE 


(Excepting Publication subscriptions) 


EXPENSE BUDGET FOR 1940 


EXPENSE PAYABLE From GENERAL REVENUE 


ADMINISTRATION . 
(This Division functions as a regular administrative unit operating for 
the service of all divisions. Its work embraces: Sup rvision of organiza- 
tion, membership, Field Service, Membership Card Section—Steno- 
gra a enaS, etc.—purchase and shipment of supplies—files 
and archives.) 
ME MBERSHIP CARD SECTION 
(This represents one-half the cost of maintaining the membership rec- 
ords. The other one-half is charged to Publications Division.) 
FIELD SERVICE 
(Field Secretaries, under the direction of the Administration Division, 
are charged with assisting in all phases of Legion activities. One third 
of the ape is charged to the General Fund and two thirds to Re- 
stricted Fund. 
AMERIC ANISM 
(This division co-ordinates the vast Americanism ‘Program, embr: acing 
Education, Youth Activities and Community Service. It conducts re- 
search and furnishes over one half million bulletins and pamphlets 
annually; Observes and keeps up-to-date record of un-American propa- 
ganda; maintains liaison with other patriotic organizations; Sons of the 
Legion and Junior Baseball.) 
(The Sons of The American Legion activities are carried on under the 
supervision of the Assistant Americanism Director. The amount of 
$5000, representing S. A. L. dues, is expended for administrative direc- 
tion, [ewes and the usual clerical incidentals.) 
LEGISLAT 
(This Division operates from W: ashington office under direction of the 
National Legislative C ommittee. Prepares bills covering legislation 
recommended by Nationa! Conventions, secures their introduction in 
Congress and lobbies for their passage. 
Note—The Legion Lobby does not spend the enormous sums generally 
charged by its critics.) 
PUBLICITY 
(This division disseminates news of Legion activities and policies, both 
within the organization and to the public; prepares news releases to the 
press, operates news service for local Legion papers; writes speeches, 
messages and radio scripts; handles publicity for all divisions, as well as 
National Conventions.) 
FINANCE 
(This division is chs arged with the responsibility ot all accounting, book- 
keeping, and handling of finances under direction of the National 
Treasurer and Comptroller.) 
EXECUTIVE 
(The Executive Budget does not ‘provide for a specialized division, but 
includes such items as are not consistently included within the regularly 
established divisions. The budget consists of salaries for the National 
Commander, National Adjutant, National Treasurer, National Judge 
Advocate, and the National Commander's Secretary; travel expenses 


by the National Executive Committee, 
November 23, 1939, 
a brief explanation of the various items 


together with 


. $225,000.00 


5,000.00 
50,000.00 


173,020.01 


32,000.00 


300.00 
1,000.00 
5,280.00 


. - $493,100.01 


170,000.00 


- $20,000.00 


$718,100.01 


31,645.10 
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for the National Commander and Aide; stipend and administrative ex- 
pense for the National Historian; executive travel for all other national 
officers; administrative expenses for National Vice Commanders a 

National Chaplain; one annual Conference of Department Commanders 
and Department Adjutants and three meetings of the National Execu- 
tive Committee; clerical and conference expenses for standing national 


commit 


tees.) 
REHABILITATION AND CHILD WELFARE 


(This tem represents the expense of these divisions in excess of Ke- 
stricted Revenue and charged to the General Fund.) 


ExpENSE PAYABLE From RestricreD REVENUE 


REHABILITATION 


(This division functions from the Washington Office and ably discharges 
the first and paramount duty of the Legion--proper care of the disabled 
veteran and his dependents; maintains close contact with Veterans 
Administration and other Governmental Agencies; its staff of physicians, 


lawyers and claim ex 


rts handles tens of thousands of claims; several 


hundred pieces of mail daily makes this office the center of a world-wide 


system for assistance of all kinds to veterans.) 


ys 
CHILD WELFARE... 


(This division directs this comprehensive program: 1. Education con- 
cerning Child Welfare conditions, Federal, State and community re- 
sources and their uses, changes in laws and regulations, advice and 
guidance for child welfare and protection. 2. Promotion of Child Welfare 
legislative programs. 3. Emergency aid in the form of direct financial 


assistance to children of World War veterans.) 


FIELD SERVICE (2-3)....... 


Excess of Expense over Restricted Revenue and payable from General 


Revenue. .. 


TOTAL EXPENSE—PAID FROM RESTRICTED FUND 
RESERVE AGAINST MEMBERSHIP OR AN 


pecccesenesves 30,047.50 

. . $117,622.00 

. 112,285.50 

1a SURES ORRRERD« $25,140.00 

$255,047.50 

a wtaVeedieeys ivadeness00. Ee 
Seite naan pos 0eses SC RReeel $225,000.00 
TICIPATED SURPLUS .. 122,568.62 
$718,100.01 


THE NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Sam W. Reyno.ps, Chairman 
Joun Lewis SmitH 
Epcar B. Duntap 


Legion Tele-Debut 


(Continued from page 31) 


(Massachusetts) Post has managed to 
get seventy-two office-holding years into 
twenty-one years of Legion existence. 
And, in addition, he has attended every 
meeting of his Post for more than eleven 
years. Is it a record? 

Here’s how the record stacks up: Post 
Adjutant, rr years, now on 12th; Secre- 
tary Post Executive Committee, 11; 
Memorial Day Committee, 15; Armistice 
Ball Committee, 6; Ways and Means 
Committee, 1; Entertainment Commit- 
tee, 10; Secretary Barbecue Committee, 
1; Disaster Emergency Committee, 3; 
Publicity Officer, 7; War Relics Officer, 2; 
Membership Committee, 5—and that 
adds up to 72. 

A runner-up is Ralph T. Lindsey, Com- 
mander of Cole Burns Post, Sumner, 
Mississippi, who has held thirty offices 
in fifteen years, including eleven terms 
as Commander. Comrade Lindsey be- 
came a member of Richard L. Kitchens 
Post, Helena, Arkansas, in 1920. The fol- 
lowing year he moved to Sumner, where 
he aided in the organization of Cole 
Burns Post. His record follows: Post Ad- 
jutant, 4 years; Post Commander, 11; 
Department Executive Committeeman, 
1; Department Vice Commander, 1; Dele- 
gate to National Convention, 2; Alternate 
Delegate to National Convention, 2; 
Post Service Officer, 9, and still in that 
office. 


Christmas Cheer 


HRISTMAS comes but once a year, 
but when it does come it finds Legion 
Posts ready and waiting, spreading cheer 
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WILL MAKE YOU FEEL GREAT! 


Don’t let waistline bulge get you down! Streamline 
that dragging, sagging, ‘‘bay-window’’ with a Trim- 
Shape—the slenderizing man’s step-in belt that brings 
real mid-section comfort. One wearer writes: “I found 
nothing so comfortable and restful. It fairly lifts you 
off your tired feet! Thanks for the invention.”’ Yes, 
sir—there’s invigorating all-day_support for you, too. 
Just order this pleasure-to-wear Trim-Shape and enjoy 
at once a snappy, youthful appearance—the posture 
sparkling health! 


bb The Wow ” 
Trim-Shape 
ELT 
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and material comfort and aid in thou- 
sands of communities. Each year, it 


seems, more and more of the units of this 


great service organization take the lead 
in community celebration of the season 


of good will. In many communities the 


local Post goes lone-handed into the an- 
nual observance and distribution of gifts. 
So many fine reports have come in that 


the Step-Keeper is staggered by the file; 
obviously not all of the reports of Christ- 
mas parties can be used because of the 
limitation of space, but here are a few 
gathered from the folder more or less 


at random. 


Joe Carson Squadron, Sons of The 
American Legion, put on a Christmas day 
dinner for needy and underprivileged 
children in Tulsa, Oklahoma—its home 
town. The Sons, planning with their 
elders in Joe Carson Post, thought that 
arrangements for one thousand would be 
ample and that there would be plenty 
left for the volunteer workers. “By Sun- 
day night,” says Adjutant E. B. Mitchel, 
of Joe Carson Post, “‘we received re- 


quests for twenty-five hundred tickets. 


The children were seated in relays of 
three hundred, beginning at eleven o’- 
clock on Christmas morning, and con- 
tinued until five o’clock in the evening. 
In all, 1,441 children received a full meal, 
seconds and thirds if they wanted it, a 
toy and a ticket to a moving picture 


theatre.” 


Hammond (Louisiana) Post, writes 
Publicity Officer Ernest Wainwright, 
keeping up an annual custom distributed 
one hundred and fifty-six baskets, each 
basket containing (Continued on page 60) 
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fect comfort, perfect fit. Lace-adjustable front panels, 
made of durable linen, hold your figure the way you 
presto! your mid-section is “‘Trim-Shaped’’! 

LIGHTWEIGHT—AMAZINGLY STRONG 
of 2-way s-t-r-e-t-c-h lastex, the light- 

weight miracle cloth that’s powerfully sages 

— 
strength. Broad 8-inch metal ribs in front— 
supplementary ribs in back—absolutely prevent curling, 
taping holds belt snugly at waist and thighs. De- 
tachable air-cooled pouch of fine, soft double yarn 
out chafing. An exclusive, slenderizing abdominal aid 
—obtainable only from us. 
any belt | ever had.”"—M. R. E. 
FITS COMFORTABLY SNUG—YOU 

Just like magic, Trim-Shape flattens that bulging 
corporation’’ and makes you look inches slimmer— 
you snug as a glove—nobody can tell you're 
wearing one! 

Pes Pe Ping catictaction try the slenderiz- 

ng Trim-Shape on a 10-DAY FR 

TRIAL ~~ 

and pay postman $2.95 plus a few cents 

postage when package arrives. (Plain wrap 

of difference’’ send it back. Your $2.95 wil 
be refunded at once. _ : 


Trim-Shape is scientifically constructed to provide per- 
want it—merely tighten or loosen the laces—and 
Here's the secret of Trim-Shape. It's made 
ONLY 
strong. Washing actually preserves its 
rolling or bulging. Extra strong 12-strand elas.ic 
gives real masculine protection, healthful uplift with- 
= “Send me another. I like this better than » 
LOOK INCHES SLIMMER AT ONCE! 
the minute you put it on! Trim-Shape fits 
SEND NO MONEY 
- Send no money—just mail coupon 
per.) If Trim-Shape doesn’t make ‘‘a wo~id 
=== FREE TRIAL COUPON:== 














© s. J. WEGMAN CO., Dept. 204 ~ 
8 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. : 
‘ Send me for 10 days’ approval a genuine Trim- . 
a hape. I will pay postman $2.95, plus postage. If not 

satisfied I may return it for prompt refund 8 
& My present waist measure is 5 
s ( Send string the size of your waist if no tape measure © 
B i hendy.) . 
&. ' 
s Name ' 
§ Address ° 
s . 
+ s 
' 





City State 
CJ We stand postage if you enclo e $2.95. Mark box . 
BSS BeBe eee eee eee eee 










HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 


earlier and larger success. Free 48-Page Books Tell 


How. Write now for you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 











oO O Business 
Oo Corres ponde: 
Oo 0 Credit and Collection 
oO Correspondence 
0 0 Modern Foremanship 
Oo oO ert Bookkeeping 
oO oc A. Coaching 
O Business English 

Oo 0 Effective Speaking 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspond Institution 
DEPT. 3361-R CHICAGO 











Cash When Sick 


om 120,000 People Have Already Provided 
A Cash Income Up to $100 a Month 

Sick benefits up to $100 a month when you are laid 
up from ANY kind of sickness will be paid under a 
New health policy now issued by the National Protective 
Insurance Co. 

Men from ages 18 to 69 and women from ages 18 to 
59—whether employed or not—and who are now in good 
health are eligible. No medical examination required. 

Sickness strikes suddenly and unexpectedly. It always 
causes greatly increased expenres and usually a reduced 
income. Over 120,000 people have already bought National 
Protective health policies. Over one and one-half million 
dollars have been promptly paid in benefits to policy 
holders. 

SEND NO MONEY. Just write your name, address, 
age and sex to National Protective Insurance Co., 3221 
Pickwick Building, Kansas City, Mo., and they will mail 
you a policy for 10 days’ Free Inspection See the policy 
first and if you are satisfied, then send $3.65 to pay the 
premium for nearly five months. This offer is limited, so 


write today. 
NEEDLESSLY. Try this 


i LE Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 

with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 

write for a FREE sample of Page's Combination 
Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 471-E-6, Marshall, Michigan. 





DON’T SUFFER 





THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1939 


Assets 

Cash on hand and on deposit............. $ 919,222.66 
Notes and accounts receivable............ 31,436.55 
Inventories Ptecho¥n censhteedatéhutie'’ 82'588.67 
Invested funds nicapaeriisa ink-hee dent 1,966,094.39 
Permanent investments: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund.. 207,031.87 
Office building, Washington, D. C., less 

a dada Wades bpehees acer 122,764.31 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, less 

i ooh casteudiesehdtebe diced 33,435.51 
adn ce en deibalebic cues 14,797.83 


$3,377,371.79 
Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 
and Net Worth 








Current liabilities. $ 93,102.27 
Funds restricted as to use 29,454.27 
Deferred revenue. 700,237.61 


Permanent trust: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund . 
Net Worth: 
Restricted capital... ... . .$1,925,042.79 
Unrestricted capital... ... 422,502.98 


207,031.87 


2,347,545.77 
$3,377,371.79 





Frank E. Samus, National Adjutant 





Legion Tele-Debut 


(Continued from page 59 ) 





One of the big events of the Christmas season is the annual party given 
by Albany (Georgia) Post for the underprivileged youngsters 


slightly more than forty pounds of food- 
stuffs. Each family visited by members 
of the Post was permitted to sit down to 
a bountiful Christmas dinner. Publicity 
Chairman William G. Schimmel reports 
that Blue Island (Illinois) Post renewed 
its long standing Christmas program by 


| carrying cheer to the homes of little ones 


in its area that good, old Santa would 
have overlooked. For ten years the mem- 
bers of Blue Island Post have carried 
their gifts direct to the homes of these 
children; two hundred and eighty children 
were visited at the last Christmas and 
each one was given toys, candy, nuts, 
fruit, and other comforts. The Post 
carries on a project of rehabilitating toys 
for Christmas distribution. 

“One of our Post’s finest civic activi- 
ties,’ writes Cy Hawver of Portland 
(Oregon) Post, “‘is the co-sponsorship of 
the city’s annual Children’s Christmas 
Party, an event that attracted nine 
thousand children on December 22d and 
23d. Annually the Legionnaires turn out 
in numbers to aid in transportation 
and to usher. Each child is given a 
large stocking filled with candy, fruit 
and nuts; one thousand stockings this 
year went to the Veterans Hospital 
and five thousand to agencies serving 
the underprivileged. Physically disabled 
children and those in institutions were 
guests at the first show; tickets for the 
other two shows were distributed through 
relief agencies. Operating expenses are 
met by a silver offering and donations 
from the associate sponsors.” 

Johnson-Costello Post of Penn Yan, 
New York, expanded its Christmas pro- 
gram according to a report received 
from Clarence R. Smith, New York 
Department Historian who is a member 


of the Post, to include all of the commu- 
nity. In addition to a broadcast of Christ- 
mas carols from church chimes twice 
daily during the pre-holiday season, a 
contribution to the Christmas Home- 
Going Fund for Veterans, a Community 
Choir Sing, and the distribution of seven- 
teen baskets of food to needy veterans, 
the Post held its sixteenth annual Christ- 
mas tree party for children. Santa Claus 
was there in person to deliver gifts to 
two hundred children. Flowers were sent 
to each Gold Star Mother, to patients in 
the Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hospi- 
tal, and to each local minister on Christ- 
mas morning. 

Santa Claus made his personal head- 
quarters with Albany (Georgia) Post 
during the Christmas season, says Com- 
mander Max A. Sheppard. And there's 
a good reason why Albany Legionnaires 
should be so honored, because that Post 
and Santa Claus have been partners for a 
long time, not only in late December of 
each year, but all the year ’round. 

The 1939 Christmas party was the 
eleventh such annual event, wher more 
than five hundred underprivileged chil- 
dren were made happy by gifts and good 
cheer. There is another fixed party for 
the youngsters, the egg hunt at Easter, 
always a big event. 

Just a word about the Post itself. 
There are two hundred and seventy- 
seven veterans eligible to membership 
in Daugherty County, Georgia, but in 
some way Albany Post manages to en- 
roll a number far in excess of its eligibles 
—on December 31, 1939, the paid up 
membership for 1940 was four hundred 
and thirty-nine. The Post owns its own 
home, together with forty-six acres of 
land, has a nine-hole golf course, and @ 
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barbecue pit that will cook thirty pigs at 
one time. 


Shrapnel 


DJUTANT Harry Weingarten of 
Seattle (Washington) Post claims 

the first hole-in-one in 1940 for his Post. 
Could be. Finance Officer Frank Gilman, 
playing on New Year’s morning, stepped 
to the ninth tee, gripped his No. 6 iron, 
and swung lustily. It was an ace... 


IS isn’t a new subject we’re intro- 
ducing, because over the years start- 
ing in early days of this publication, we 
reported families who almost had to 
enlarge their service flags to accommo- 
date the stars representing their men 
folks in the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps. For instance, in response to The 
American Legion Auxiliary’s query as to 
what mother might be most eligible for 
membership in that organization, re- 
search was made and in the Legion 
Weekly for July 27, 1923, a report pub- 
lished. 
It was discovered that two families 
outranked all others. Mrs. M. J. Daly of 
Kane, Pennsylvania, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustave Jacobson of New York City 
were not alone represented by seven sons 
in service, but each family also had a 
son-in-law in uniform. In the next group, 
of six sons each, were included Governor 
and Mrs. Richard I. Manning of South 
Carolina, Mrs. Julia Cassidy of Phil- 
adelphia and Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Kowalski of Brownsville, Texas. Re- 
cently in the Keeping Step department, 
groups of four and five brothers, all mem- 
bers of one Legion Post, were mentioned. 
Now we introduce two groups of 
brothers—only quartettes—but the in- 
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W. M. Webber, Adjutant of Malden 
(Missouri) Post, writes that his Posi has 
been awarded the Strickler Cup for 
having in 1939 obtained the greatest 
increase in membership over the previous 
year of any Post in the Department of 
Missouri . . . Eugene M. Connor Post, 
of Winchendon, Massachusetts, has ini- 
tiated a movement to secure a uniform 
observance of Armistice Day in Worces- 
ter County, particularly concerning cessa- 
tion of business. Boyp B. STruTLER 


(heesecloth and Baling-Vire 


(Continued from page 35) 


teresting feature of the introduction is 
that these brothers managed to get to- 
gether while they were in service and 
have their pictures taken. The Keeping 
Step items caused Henry L. Burks of 
Parramore Post of Abilene, Texas, to 
write to the Company Clerk as follows: 

“Having noticed in recent issues of the 
Legion Magazine reports of four and five 
brothers who are Legionnaires, I would 
like to say that my parents gave five 
sons to the service of their country. Four 
of us were in the Army and a fifth served 
in the shipyards. Strange as it may seem, 
the four of us in the Army were spared 
to return home, while the brother in the 
shipyards was a victim of the flu. 

“T am enclosing a picture of the four 
who were in the Army. From left to 
right: Walter C. Burks, Henry L. Burks 
(myself), Samuel P. Burks and Thomas 
B. Burks. We were all charter members 
of Parramore Post here in Abilene. I am 
still in my original Post, Samuel P. and 
Thomas B. are now members of Carl 
Barnes Post, Ranger, Texas, while Wal- 
ter C. belongs to James J. Goodfellow 
Post of San Angelo, Texas. 

“Walter was in the Infantry, but he 
was stricken with flu the day his Di- 
vision started (Continued on page 62) 





What soldiers, apparently officers, and what naval officer are shown 
above? And taken on what ship or transport, if that’s what it is. We’re 
trying to find the owner of this found photograph 
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CLEAN OUT ANTI-FREEZE 
WITH SANI-FLUSH 





It’s time to remove the anti-freeze from 
your car! Also a whole winter’s accumu- 
lation of rust, scale, sludge and sediment! 
They clog the delicate veins of the radia- 
tor. The motor overheats. You waste 
power. You may find yourself with an 
expensive repair bill on your hands. 


Don’t take a chance. Clean out anti- 
freeze with Sani-Flush for 10¢c (25¢ for 
the largest trucks and tractors). Just 
pour it in. Run the engine, drain, flush 
and refill (directions on the can). Then 
your radiator is really clean. And your 
car runs cool. Do it yourself. Or, if you 
prefer, have your garage or service sta- 
tion do it for you. Insist on Sani-Flush. 
It cannot injure motor or fittings. You'll 
find Sani-Flush in most bathrooms for 
cleaning toilets. Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores. 
10c and 25c sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush gf 


CLEANS OUT RADIATORS 


CATCH MORE FISH 
Send for FREE BAIT BOOK 


This practical handbook, for fishermen, 
is a fascinating, reliable guide to bet er 
fishing! It tells how and why Creek 
Chub True-to-Nature Lures and Flies 
Catch Mo e and + seer Fish! Beautifu ly 
iilustrated! Sen REE — sey’ 
CREEK CHUB ‘BAIT yams “tind 
453 Randolph St. 


KIDNEYS _ 
MUST REMOVE 
EXCESS ACIDS 


Help 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes 
Flush Out Poisonous Waste 

If you have an excess of acids in your blood, your 15 
miles of kidney tubes may be over-worked. These tiny 
filters and tubes are working day and night to help 
Nature rid your system of excess acids poisonous 
waste. 

When disorder of kidney Sanction permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your. blood, it may cause hag- 

backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 

ging energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty es with smarting and burning some- 
times -— there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder. 
eys mag need help the ones go bowels, + . 
your druggist for Doan's 
millions for over 40 years. They give = y a 
will help the 15 miles of kidne: Lys~ flush out poison- 
ous waste from your blood. Doan's Pills. 
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across, and he was later transferred 
to Co. I, A. R. D. No. 329, Camp 
Travis, Texas. Samuel served with Head- 
quarters Company, 67th Artillery, A. E. 
F., of which company I was also a 
member, while Thomas was with Head- 
quarters Company, 33d Infantry, at 
Gatun, Canal Zone. Samuel and I had 
been transferred two or three times but 


(heesecloth and Baling-Wire 


(Continued from page 61) 


all four of us were members of 

Branch (New Jersey) Post, but thre 
years ago, Veto died in Veterans Hospital 
81 in the Bronx, New York City, and] 
do not know the present affiliations of my 
other two brothers. I am Vice-Com. 
mander of Totowa Borough Memorial 
Post and my wife holds the job of Second 
Vice-President of our Auxiliary Unit, 





Soldiers All! The Burks Brothers of Texas—from 
left to right, Walter, Harry, Samuel and Thomas 


were never separated until we returned 
to the States, when I was sent to the 
hospital at Camp Mills, Long Island, 
and he to Camp Merritt, New Jersey, 
so he beat me home. 

““My Dad, John S. Burks, died in Aug- 
ust, 1928, but Mother, now 79 years old, 
is still with us. When I returned home 
from the Army I wondered why my 
parents were so much grayer in so short 
a time, but now that I have children of 
my own I can see that they had been 
under a great strain, having five of their 
boys in service. I can imagine at the 
close of each day they would wonder, 
‘How many boys have we left tonight?’ 
and dawn would bring similar thoughts. 

“The Mothers and Fathers of veterans 
were truly heroes and heroines and I am 
wondering if The American Legion 
couldn’t set aside one day each year in 
honor of these true patriots so that we 
might give them some recognition of their 
sacrifices?” 


ICE-COMMANDER Charles C. 
Morelli of Totowa Borough Me- 
morial Post who lives at 180 Union 
Boulevard, Borough of Totowa, New 
Jersey, introduces the second quartette 
of soldiers whose picture is also shown: 
“Our family won the distinction of 
being the only family in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, to have four sons in 
service during the World War. In the 
enclosed picture the sons are, from left to 
right, William, Charles, Veto and Angelo. 
“For several years following the war, 
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“During the war, I served with Com- 
pany E, 606th Engineers, Angelo was in 
Company B, 114th Infantry, while 
William and Veto were both members of 
Battery B, r1roth Field Artillery.” 

And now for a Legion Post record 
which might—and should—break ll 
records, especially for Posts in towns of 
12,000 population. Commander Henry S. 
Mouthrop of Montgomery Post, DuBois, 
Pennsylvania, rightfully boasts: 

“Interesting sidelights on the member- 
ship of Montgomery Post have recently 
been discovered in a checkup of past 
records. We found that just six families 
of our city contributed twenty-three men 
to the service of our country during the 
World War. An average of almost four. 

“For a number of years, while these 
twenty-three men remained residents of 
DuBois, all were members of our Post at 
the same time and many of them held 
elective or appointive offices. 

“The records further show that four 
families were represented by four men 
each: Jim, Bob and Colin Donaldson had 
served in the Army, while George Donald- 
son had been in the Navy; Tom, Charles 
and Ed Allen, Army, and Ralph Allen, 
Navy; Al and Francis Swisher, Army, 
Don Swisher, Navy, and Floyd Swisher, 
Marine Corps; Joe, Frank, Mike and 
Peter Peltz all had worn the O. D. We 
might add to the Donaldson quartette, 
Frank Fraser, a half-brother, who was 
also a doughboy. 

“We also can claim two trios: John 
Pentz, U. S. Army, Ross Pentz, Navy, 
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Relieve Heartburn Fast 
This Amazing Way 


LG ee ky bring amaz- 
ing quick relief from 
indigestion, heartburn, sour 
stomach, caused by excess 
acid. For TUMS work on the 
‘ true basic principle. Act un- 
believably fast to neutralize excess acid 
conditions. Acid pains are relieved almost 
at once. TUMS are guaranteed to contain 
no soda. Are not laxative. Contain no 
harmful drugs. Over 2 billion TUMS al- 
ready used —proving their amazing benefit. 
Get TUMS today. Only 10¢ for 12 TUMS 
at all druggists. . 


Lou never knew when or where _ 


Another quartette of Army men—from New Jersey. The Morelli family | Always Carry 
was represented by, from left to right, William, Charles, Veto (now FOR ACID 
deceased) and Angelo INDIGESTION 


MINSTRELS 


Unique first parts for complete 
show, with special songs and 
choruses. Black-face plays, 
Jokes, Gags, Posters, Make-up 
Goods, Wigs, Bones, Tambou- 
rines. Lively, up-to-the-minute 
























and William Pentz who served in both heid in the Parker House, Boston, on 
the French and American armies; Don, Monday night, September 23d. Details 
Ben and Colonel Hubbs were all Army of the reunion and reservations may be 











veterans. obtained from Mr. Pollack, who is the plays produce a 
° ° ° everyw re, 
“Ot the foregoing record-breaking chairman. it <a\ 
group, George Donaldson, John Pentz, Boston National Convention reunions, \e. F 4 
Ross Pentz, Al Swisher, Floyd Swisher details of which may be obtained from a 
and Don Swisher are all Past Com- the Legionnaires whose names and ad- 
manders of our Post, while John Pentz dresses are listed, follow: 
served also as District Commander and Soc. or 1st Drv.—Annual national reunion of all 
Flovd Swisher as Bi-County Com- First Div. vets. Henry J. Grogan, secy., 73 Summer 
a ” ? st., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
mander. ' = 3 ge ogy of all 2d Div. Vets. : 
r ‘ . .. . Robt. W. Robertson, chmn., 62 Summer st., Boston. 
W hat we wonder is how a lone member ; Soc. or 3p Dirv.—Convention reunion. Hq. at - SIZE OF DIME 
cpa = yee could eng nae é eediord, Bence. Geo, F Dobbs, reunion! worHING TO BUY! — GIRLS! Lapigs! 
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is in pecting to attend Legion National Convention, eeeiett papeshelae. "Act Now! Nothing to buy. 45th year. 


Boston, Sept. 23-26, write to John 8S. Higgins, Write for order of Salve and Pictures sent postage paid. 

. Be a aaa 3 Post Office, Auburndale, Mass., or Gilbert A.| WiSON CHEM. CO. Inc. Dept. 100-18-G, Tyrese, Pa. 
ACH month sees a marked growth in Arnold, 3 Richard Rd., Lexington, Mass., for infor- : 
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s of : . ; 
the list of outfits which contemplate mation of reunion. . 
85ra Div. Assoc.—3d reunion-banquet. John J. PAER -¢ 


— reunions in Boston, September 23d to Kraniak, pres., Mariner Tower, Milwaukee, Wise. 
26th. in conjunction with the Legion aTL. Assoc. AMER. BaLtitoon Corps Vets. TURN POTATOES INTO CASH 
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It’s no trick to make up 
to $12 a day when you 
use yourcar asa Mc Ness 
**Store on Wheels.’ 
Farmers are buying everything they 
can from cNess men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- 
saving deals to customers make selling 
McNess ay 4 necessities a snap. 
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CAR 
to Raise 








We Supply Capital— Start Now! MDG 
There's no better work anywhere— PAY 
pays well, permanent, no ex- 


perience to start and we supply - 
ital to help you get started quick. You start making 
money first day. Write at once for McNess nn 
Book—tells all—no obligation. 


THE McNESS CO., 831 Adams St., Freeport, Ii 


ITC STOPPED 


na diffy 

-or Money Back 
For quick relief from Ny of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D, D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly sto 9 3 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money Back 
your today for D. D. D. Paacomrtiosn 






























OS Le Zs: 7 
178% INSTANTLY. 


PROFIT 
60 second 
Demonstration. 
EVERY HOME CAN 
Pda THIS AMAZ- 
ING LO Ost NEW 
IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
WATER HEATER. 

Made an me Reliable Com- 


pany. mazing New Principle 
Heats Water ‘Instantly. Just pi st 
in th w-~ ket. —— FAs’ 





nd ents 
PRoFiT.. No RISK ‘SAMPLE OF- 
FER. Write at once for details. 
THE LUX COMPANY 
Dept. H-120 Elkhart, Ind. 
















Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 
1 & 2 Cylinders 
High Wheels. Rubber or ff 
Steel Tires. Walk or Ride. ! 
Do Belt Work—Free Catalog ™* 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
3220 Como Ave. 2530 Market St. 230 Cedar St. 












“FISHING DIGEST 
Seat Cfree / 


NEW! Fishing facts, fiction, thrille— the 
* year’s best articles in digest form. 
Edited » Ay Johnson, master fisherman. In- 


cludes rt of world’s record catches. Also 
information on outboard motors. Free! Write 
JOHNSON Ss, 111 P R mm 




















(heesecloth and Baling-Vire 


(Continued from page 63) 


CuemicaL Warrare Serv. Assoc.—Reunion. 
Geo. W. Nichols, R. D. 3, Box 75, Kingston, N. Y. 

Brry. C, 58ru C. A. C.—Reunion-dinner. E. L. 
Paltenghi, 50 Park av., Manchester, N. H. 

Arr Serv. Vererans—Reunion of all Air Service 
vets. J. E. Jennings, natl. adjt., 337 E. Oak st., 
Louisville, Ky. 

498ru Apro Sqprn.—Proposed reunion. Robt. F. 
Harding, 40 Beach st., Mar lehead, Mass. 

Ist Pursvuir Group, A. E. (SqpRNs. 27, 94, 
95, 147, 185 & 218)—For reunion details, write 
Finlay J. Strunk, secy.-treas., 176 Roosevelt av., 
Bergenfield, N. J. 

- .-. Prop. Drv. Assoc.—Wm. N. Edwards, 
.-treas., 422 Greenleaf st., Evanston, IIl. 
AKERY Co. 337—Ist reunion and banquet. 

L. E. Bancroft, Box 79, Sudbury, Mass. 

Mepb. Depr., Base Hosp., Camp Leg, Va.—2d 
annual reunion and banquet. Mrs. Anna Pender- 
gast, secy., 232 E. Water st., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Camp Sevier Base Hosp. Assoc.—Reunion. 
Send name and address - Lg to M. R. Calla- 
way, organizer, 566 W. ¢ , Dayton, Ohio. 

Norra Sea Mine Ronen, phn, —Reunion of all 
vets of Mine-layers, Mine-sweepers, etc. For 
roster, report to J. Frank Burke, secy., 3 Sherwood 
rd., West Roxbury, Mass. 

6rn Co., U. 8S. N. T. S., Guirport, Miss.— 
Reunion-banquet. For details, write Paul Klose, 
Room 407, Municipal Court House, Pemberton 
Sq., Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Desrrorer Burrow s—Proposed reunion. 
Write Peter E. Cocchi, ex-Q. M., 25 Malden st., 
sy Mass. 

3. S. DeKalb—Proposed reunion. Write to 
Ashle Smith, 8 Pierce st., Revere, Mass. 

UB. S. Dizie—Reunion. Dr. R. O. Levell, chmn., 
Box 163, New Castle, Ind. 

8. 8. Housatonic—Reunion. For details, write 
ms... H. Currier, 108 Massachusetts av., Boston. 

U. 8. 8. Rijndam—2d reunion dinner of crew. 
Write James F. McKeegan, 145 Greenpoint av., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

U. ." S. Yacona—Reunion of crew. Geo. J. 
Geisser, Public Bldgs. Dept., City Hall, Providence, 
R. L. 


Wortp War Vers. of AMERICAN MERCHANT 
Marine—Pro reunion. John O’Brien, 14 
Salem pl., Malden, Mass. 








ms — ee 
“I’ve looked everyplace else—I 


must have left my shoes in the 
show!” 








AMERICAN Vets. with Iratian Forces—Re- 
union of all Americans who serv with Italian 
Forces. Miss Frida Smith, 410 Stuart st., Boston, 
Mass. 

77TH Army Corps Ha., 3p Army—Pro re 
union. Write Dr. L. Lloyd Crites, 1219 River st., 
— Park, Boston, Mass. 


PevNIONs end activities at times 


and places other than the Legion 
National Convention, follow: 


2p Drv. Assoc. 22d Annual Natl. reunion, St. 
Louis, Mo., July 18-20. Ed Decker and Bud 
Milford, chmn., 1739 Ohio st., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Soc. or 3p_Div.—Annual ‘convention and_re- 


*| union, Hotel Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., July 


11-13. Write C. J. McCarthy, Box 137, Camden, 
N. J. for details. For copy The Watch on the Rhine, 
Harry Cedar, 4320 Old Dominion dr., Arlington, Va. 


Soc. or 5rnx Drv.—Annual reunion, New York 
City, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Walter E. Aebischer, Livings- 
ton Unit, Glenwood Gardens, Yonkers, N. Y,. 

7TH Div. —Vets interested in forming permanent 
organization, write W. F. Root, 824 8. 2d st., 
Springfield, Ill. 

YANKEE (26TH) Drv. Vers. Assoc.—Annual 
national convention-reunion, Boston, Mass., June 
6-8. For details, write H. Guy Watts, secy., 200 
Huntington av., Boston. 

Dixie (3lst) Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Jackson- 
ville Beach, Fla., June 1-5. All Dixie vets invited, 
For membership "and copy Bulletin, write John B, 
Williams, pres., Box 643, Miami, Fla. 

33d Drv. War Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Peoria, Ill., June 28-29. For details, write Wm. L, 
Engel, secy., 127 N. Dearborn st., Room 1022, 
Chicago, Il. 

Rarnsow (42p) Drv. Vers.—22d annual con- 
vention-reunion, Montgomery, Ala., July 12-14, 
Albert Hoyt, natl. secy., 3792 W. 152d st., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

Onto Cuap., Rarwsow Drv. Vers.—Annual re- 
union, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10-11. Jack Henry, 
om. -treas., 131 N. Main st., Marysville, Ohio. 

77H Drv.—Annual s ring dance and get-to- 
gothen, Grand Ballroom, Roosevelt Hotel, Madison 
av. and 45th st., New York City, Sat., Apr. 2 
Jos. E. Delaney, exec, secy., 28 . 39th st., 
York City. 

78rx (Licurninc) Div. Vers. Assoc.—Spring 
reunion, Capitol Hotel, 5lst & 8th av., New York 
City, Sat., Apr. 20. Dinner and entertainment. For 
details, write Raymond W. Taylor, gen. secy., 
Closter, N. J. 

308TH Inr.—All vets interested in receivi 
literature of 308th Inf. Post, write Irving 
Strauss, 270 Lafayette st., New York Cit 

Vers. 314TH Inr.—Annual reunion, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 27-29. Chas. M. Stimpson, secy 
Sheepshead Bay rd., Brooklyn, N. 

353D (ALL-Kansas) Inr. Soc.—Annual reuni 
Hutchinson, Kans., Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Regimen 
history available at one dollar and. sixty cents. 
John C. Hughes, secy., 829 East B, Hutchinson. 

Co. M, 307TH Inr.—2Ist anniversary dinner, 
77th Div. Clubhouse, 28 E. 39th st., New York 
City, Sat. eve., Mar. 9. Henry Ringen, chmn., 
care of Clubhouse. 

Co. A, 3567Tn Inr.—For details of annual nae 
in St. Joseph, Mo., date to be announced, send 
name and address to John H. Dykes, 214 Kennedy 
bidg., Tulsa, Okla. 

Co. M. 357rn Inr.—Reunion, Medicine Park, 
Se. July 27-28. Martin G. Kizer, secy., Apache, 
0 

5ist Pronger Inr. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Hempstead, N. Y., Sept. 8. Eugene Cornwell, secy. 
19 Pine st., Kingston, N. Y. Vets requested to send 
historical material to ag 7 Kennedy, historian, 
110 Murray Lane, Flushing, N. Y 

967TH Co., 6TH Manrines—Annual reunion, &t. 
Louis, Mo., daly 18-20, in conjunction with 2d 
Div. reunion. L. B. Malugen, 2708 Arkansas st., 
st., St. Louis. 

398TH F. A. Vers. Assoc.—Reunion, Lansing, 
_—_, June 15-16. Edmund 8. Smiley, gen. chmn., 

121 River st. East Lansing, Mich. 

age F. A. Vets. Assoc.—Reunions, Providence, 
R. L., and Portland, Ore., Aug. 31-Sept. 2. R. C. 
Dickieson, secy., 7330 -180th St., Flushing, N. Y. 

Vers. 13TH Eners. (Ry. > Sone reunion, 
a Mo., June 21-23. Jas. A. Elliott, secy.- 
treas., 721 E. 21st st., Little Rock, Ark. 

20TH & 747TH ENGRS., . E. F. —For | information 
of 1940 Teunion, write to Murray P. Wylie, secy.- 
treas., 2716 W. 7th st., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vers. 3ist Ry. Encrs.—12th annual reunion, 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 28-30. F. E. Love, secy.- 
treas., 10444 First st., S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

52D Ewons. Assoc., R. T. C.—3d annual reunion, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 27-29. Bring family. 
C. Gjestvang, comdr., 236 Penn av., S., Minne- 
apolis. j 

Co. E, 22p Enors.—Annual reunion, Spring 
Mill Park, Mitchell, Ind., Aug. 25. John Gi 
1325 8. 21st st., New C astle, Ind. 

6istr R. R. Enors. Vers. Assoc.—3d annual 
reunion, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Aug. 31-Sept. 2. E. M. 
Soboda, secy.-treas., 932 Roscoe st., Green Bay, 
Wisc. 

A Base Hosp. 48—Annual reunion, Utica, 

Y. For date and details, write W. H. Felton, 
a -treas., 153 Rutland rd., Glen Rock, N. J. 

3p Nav. Dist. Assoc., Inc —For membership and 
information regarding "1940 reunion in Newport, 
R. L., write Chester L. Wood, City Hall, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

U.S. 8. South Dakota Vers. Assoc.—19th annual 
reunion of wartime crew, Portland, Ore., Apr. 6. 
Write Lloyd R. Martyn, secy., 7626 S. E. ‘20th av., 
Portland, Ore. 

U. 8. S. Surveyor—Proposed reunion officers and 
crew. Write Geo. W. Armfield, Leaksville, N. C. 

S. S. Western Chief—Reunion. For place and 
date, write P. P. Dolan, 1009 Warren av., Bremer- 


ton, Wash. 
977TH BNn., CANADIAN Rare, Forces—Vets of 
“American Legion” Bn., F., interested ip 


organization, write Thos. Me Loughlin, 2111 McKin- 
ley st., Berkeley, Calif. = 
Joun J. Not 
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LETTERS 


7 ESTERDAY I found a box of old 
letters. Letters we received after 
Father died—from people I never 
met . 

There was one from an errand boy 
telling us how Father used to give him 
books for night school. One from the 
conductor on the 8:14 . . . Father had 
sent Dr. Todd to see his wife when she 
was ill. 

One from the girl in the florist shop 
where Father bought violets for 
Mother. One from a teller in the bank. 
One from the gardener’s seven-year old 
daughter. 

Letters from people who knew Father. 
Some for a few minutes, some for all 
their lives. But all of them had felt the 
brightness of his life in theirs. Up in the 
attic, that dusty box of old letters holds 
the memories that give real meaning to 
a family name—the memories we’ve 
‘iy for, the memories we want to 
LvE 


from people I never met... 


To preserve the memories of all that 
has meant most to you is the privilege 
of the living. The time to decide on a 
family memorial is now, when you can 
choose a symbol appropriate to the 
honor in which you hold your family 
name. And for such an investment— 
made once to last forever—you need 
truly authoritative guidance. 

You will receive such guidance from 
the memorial dealer who features 
Select Barre Granite—the world’s 
finest granite for memorials. And for 
your added protection, when you de- 
cide to make a memorial purchase, in- 
sist that the memorial 
be approved for Ma- 
terial, Design and Work- 
manship by the Barre 


Guild, as evidenced by ARI 
the mark of the Guild crag. 


etched in the stone, and 
the Guild Certificate of 
Quality. This permanent 


pagetes to you and your heirs is 
ackea by an entire industry located in 
the Barre Vermont district—The Gran- 
ite Center of the World—and composed 
of nearly one hundred manufacturer- 
members of the Barre Granite Associa- 
tion using granite from the following 
quarries: J. K. Pirie Estate, Rock of 
Ages Corp., E. L. Smith & Co., Wells- 
Lamson Quarry Co., The Wetmore & 
Morse Granite Co. 
To Do Today 

Write today for the beautiful free booklets, 
“To Protect Your Memorial Investment” and 
“The Book of Memorials’’. Address: Barre 
Guild, L-2, Barre, Vermont. 


Select 
BARRE GRANITE 


Memorials 
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IF YOU WERE LEAVING TODAY to live for a whole 
year on the barren ice of the Antarctic, and if 
right now you had to choose the one brand of 
cigarette you would smoke through those months 
—you'd make sure you picked the right brand. 
The men on the Antarctic expedition were in @ 
situation like that. The picture above shows what ~ 
happened: The expedition took Camels! Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd explained: “Slow-burn- 
ing Camels are a great favorite with us. You can ~ 
be sure we have plenty.” You, yourself, may never 
go near the South Pole, but the right cigarette is 
important to you, too. Camels give you ¢@xfra 
mildness, extra coolness, extra flavor—plus extra 
smoking in every pack. (See below.) 


" “ In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS burned 
MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF...MORE PUFFS PER PACK”... 2596 slower than the evatans of da aeall 
of the largest-selling brands tested —slower 
than any of them. 
That means, on the 


That’s how these three members of the U. S. Antarctic expedition tell 
of the advantages of slow-burning Camels. Richard Moulton, senior 
dog-driver (center), says: “Slow burning is my measure of a milder, 
cooler, more flavorful smoke. I'd sledge a mile for a Camel.” Nothing average, a smoking 
destroys a cigarette’s delicate elements of flavor and fragrance like plus equal to 

excess heat. Cigarettes that burn fast also burn hot. Camels are 

slower-burning...milder, mellower, and—naturally—cooler! Camels 5 EXTRA 
give you more pleasure per puff...and more puffs per pack (see right). SMOKES 


AWMELS FOR MILDNESS, COOLNESS, AND FLAVOR FAMERS Beko | 
~SLOW-BURNING COSTLIER TOBACCOS coven. 10.2.2. noneits rao conpany, winson-Slem-¥.0 








